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A New Model Typewriter: 


‘ 
= 
ei ' 


The Standard Visible Writer 


BUY IT NOW! 


Yes, the crowning typewriter triumph is here! 
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It is just out---and comes years before experts expected it. 
For makers have striven a life-time to attain this ideal machine. 
And Oliver has won again, as we scored when we gave the world 
its first visible writing. 


There is truly no other typewriter on earth like this new 
Oliver “9.” Think of touch so light that the tread of a kitten 
will run the keys! 


Caution! Warning! 





The new-day advances that come alone 
on this machine are all controlled by 
Oliver. Even our own previous models 
—famous in their day — never had the 
Optional Duplex Shift. 


It puts the whole control of 84 letters 
and characters in the little fingers of the 
right and left hands. And it lets you 
write them all with only 28 keys, the 
least to operate of any standard type- 
writer made. 

Thus writers of all other machines 


can immediately run the Oliver Number 
“9” with more speed and greater ease. 


This brilliant new Oliver comes at the 
old-time price. It costs no more than 
lesser makes—now out-of-date when com- 
pared with this discovery. 

For while the Oliver’s splendid new 
features are costly—we have equalized 
the added expense to us by simplifying 
construction. 

Resolve right now to see this great 
achievement before you spend a dollar 
for any typewriter. If you are using 
some other make you will want to see 
how much more this one does 

If you are using an Oliver, it naturall 
follows that you want the finest nebdl. 


17 CENTS A DAY! Remember this brand new Oliver “9” is the greatest 


value ever given in a typewriter. It has all our pre- 

vious special inventions—visible writing, automatic spacer, 6'4-ounce touch—plus the 
Optional Duplex Shift, Selective Color Attachment, and all other new new-day features. 
Yet we have decided to sell it to everyone everywhere on our famous payment plan 
—17 cents a day! Now every user can easily afford to have the world’s crack visible 
writer, with the famous PRINTYPE, that writes like print, included FREE if desired, 


TOD AY----Write for Full Details and be among the first to know about 


this marvel of writing machines. See 
why typists, employers, and individuals everywhere are flocking to the Oliver. Just 
mail a postal at once. No obligation. It’s a pleasure for us to tell you about it. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


946 Prospect Avenue 
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at a Six per 


Cent Cash October Discount 


To give the beekeeper a chance to get prepared for next season we offer 
him the privilege of takin ee of a 6 per cent cash 


discount for goods ordere 


The beekee 


in October 


r who purchases his supplies in the fall not only saves the 6 per cent 


but eliminates the hustle that always comes in the spring, which means that many im- 
portant things are slighted by the beekeeper in an attempt to hurry through. It offers 
the beekeeper a splendid opportunity to get the hives and supplies prepared by having 
them nailed for immediate spring use. Could one ask for a better opportunity than this? 





Falcon Quality is known the world over as the very best 





Red Catalog Postpaid 


Dealers Everywhere 


“ Simplified Beekeeping ” Postpaid 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY, FALCONER, NEW YORK 


Where the good beehives come from 


‘ 


HONEY MARKETS 


The prices listed below are intended to represent, 
as nearly as possible, the average market prices at 
which honey and beeswax are selling at the time of 
the report in the city mentioned. Unless otherwise 
stated, this is the price at which sales are being 
made by commission merchants or by producers di- 
rect to the retail merchants. When sales are made 
by commission merchants the usual commission 
(from five to ten per cent), cartage, and freight will 
be deducted; and in addition there is often a charge 
for storage by the commission merchant. When sales 
are made by the producer direct to the retailer, cou:- 
mission and storage and other charges are eliminat- 
ed. Sales made to wholesale houses are usually 
about ten per cent less than those to retail mer- 
chants. 
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GRADING RULES OF THE COLORADO HONEY-PRO- 
DUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, DENVER, COLO., 
FEBRUARY 6, 1915. 

COMB HONEY. 


Fancy.—Sections to be well filled, combs firmly 
attached on all sides and evenly capped except the 
Jutside row next to the wood. Honey, comb. and 
cappings white, or slightly off color; combs not pro- 
jecting beyond the wood; sections to be well cleaned. 
No section in this grade to weigh less than 12% 
oz. net or 13% gross. ‘The top of each section in 
this grade must be stamped, “ Net weight not less 
than 12% oz.” ‘ 

The front sections in each case must be of uni- 
form color and finish, and shall be a true represen- 
tation of the contents of the case. 

NUMBER ONE.—Sections to be well filled, combs 
firmly attached, not projecting beyond the wood, and 
entirely capped except the outside row next to the 
wood. Honey, comb, and cappings from white to 
light amber in color; sections to be well cleaned. 
No section in this grade to weigh less than 11 oz. 
net or 12 oz. gross. The top of each section in this 
grade must be stamped, “‘ Net weight not less than 
1) oz.” The front sections in each case must be 
of uniform color and finish, and shall be a true 
representation of the contents of the case. 

NUMBER Two.—This grade is composed of sec- 
tions that are entirely capped except row next to 
the wood, weighing not less than 10 oz. net or 11 
oz. gross; also of such sections as weigh 11 oz. net 
or 12 oz. gross, or more, and have not more than 
50 uncapped cells all together, which must be filled 
with honey; honey, comb, and cappings from white 
to amber in color; sections to be well cleaned. The 
top of each section in this grade must be stamped, 
“Net weight not less than 10 oz.” The front sec- 








tiuns in each case must be of uniform color and 
finish, and shall be a true representation of the 
contents of the case. 
Comb honey that is not permitted in shipping grades 
Honey packed in second-hand cases. 
Honey in badly stained or mildewed sections. 
Honey showing signs of granulation. 
Leaking, injured, or patched-up sections. 
Sections containing honey-dew. 
Sections with more than 50 uncapped cells, or a 
less number of empty cells. 
Sections weighing less than the minimum weight. 
All such honey should be disposed of in the home 


market. 
EXTRACTED HONEY. 

This must be thoroughly ripened, weighing not 
less than 12 pounds per gallon. It must be well 
strained, and packed in new cans; sixty pounds 
shall be packed in each five-gallon can, and the 
top of each five-gallon can shall be stamped or label- 
ed, ‘* Net weight not less than 60 ibs.” 

Extracted honey is classed as white, light amber, 
aud amber. The letters “W,” “L A,” “A” should 
he used in designating color, and these letters should 
be stamped on top of each can. Extracted honey 
for shipping must be packed in new substantial 
cases of proper size. 

STKAINED HONEY. 

This must be well ripened, weighing not less than 
12 pounds per gallon. It must be well strained; 
and, if packed in five-gallon cans, each can shall 
contain sixty pounds. The top of each five-gallon 
can shall be stamped and labeled, “‘ Net weight not 
less than 60 lbs.” Bright clean cans that previously 
contained honey may be used for strained honey. 

Honey not vermitted in shipping grades. 

Extracted honey packed in second-hand cans. 

Unripe or fermenting honey weighing less than 12 
Ibs. per gallon. 

Honey contaminated by excessive use of smoke. 

Honey contaminated by honey-dew. 

Honey not properly strained. 


NATIONAL BEEKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION GRADING-RULES 
Adopted at Cincinnati, Feb. 1913. 

Sections of comb honey are to be graded: First, 
as to finish; second, as to color of honey; and third, 
as to weight. The sections of honey in any given 
case are to be so nearly alike in these three respects 
that any section shall be representative of the con- 
tents of the case. 








I. FINISH. 

1. Extra Fancy.—Sections to be evenly filled, 
combs firmly attached to the four sides, the sections 
to be free from propolis or other pronounced stain, 
combs and cappings white, and not more than six 
unsealed cells on either side. 

2. Fancy.—Sections to be evenly filled, comb firm- 
ly attached to the four sides, the sections free from 
propolis or other pronounced stain, comb and cap- 
pings white, and not more than six unsealed cells 
on either side exclusive of the outside row. 

3. No. 1.—Sections to be evenly filled, comb firm- 
ly attached to the four sides, the sections free from 
propolis or other pronounced stain, comb and cap- 
pings white to slightly off color, and not more than 
40 unsealed cells, exclusive of the outside row. 

4. No. 2.—Combs not projecting beyond the box, 
attached to the sides not less than two-thirds of the 
Way around, and not more than 60 unsealed cells 
exclusive of the row adjacent to the box. 

It. COLOR, 


On the basis of color of the honey, comb honey is 
to be classified as: first, white; second, light amber; 
third, amber; and fourth, dark. 

III. WEIGHT. 


1. Heavy.—-No section designated as heavy to 
weigh less than fourteen ounces. 

2. Medium.—No section designated as medium to 
weigh less than twelve ounces. 

3. Light.—No section designated as light to weigh 
less than ten ounces. 

In describing honey three words or symbols are 
to be used, the first being descriptive of the finish, 
the second of color, and the third of weight. As for 
example: Fancy, white, heavy ‘(F-W-H); No. 1, 
ainber, nedium (1-A-M), ete. In this way any of 
the possible combinations of finish, color, and weight 
can be briefly described. 


CULL HONEY. 


Cull honey shall consist of the following: Honey 
packed in soiled second-hand cases or that in badly 
stained or propolized sections; sections containin 
‘pollen, honey-dew honey, honey showing signs o 
granulation, poorly ripened, sour or “ weeping” 
honey; sections with comb projecting beyond the 
box or well attached to the box less than two-thirds 
the distance around its inner surface; sections with 
more than 60 unsealed cells, exclusive of the row 
wdjacent to the box; leaking, injured, or patched-up 
sections; sections weighing less than ten ounces. 





Sr. Lours.—-The demand for both comb and ex- 
tracted honey has been very good the past week, and 
is still improving. The new crop of comb honey is 
arriving rather slowly. We are quoting white comb 
honey in 24-section cases from $3.25 to $3.75; am- 
ber from $2.50 to $3.00, according to quality, 
weight, and appearance; extracted honey in 60-Ib. 
cans from 6 to 9; southern amber in barrels from 
4% to 6, according to quality. Beeswax is firm at 
28 for prime. 


St. Louis, Oct. 6. R. HARTMANN PRODUCE Co. 








GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Shipments of comb honey are 
arriving freely, and are selling well. Extracted 
honey has been coming in from all directions, and 
the demand for good quality is quite brisk. We are 
selling white comb at $3.50 to $4.00 per case, the 
quality being excellent. Prices on extracted range 
from 9 to 11. W are allowing 28 cts. cash or 30 
in trade for good average beeswax delivered here, 

Indianapolis, Oct. 4. WALTER S. POouDER. 





DENVER.—New crop of comb honey is selling 
locally, fancy at $2.60 per case of 24 sections; No. 
1, $3.38: No, 2, $3.15. Local prices on extracted 
honey are unchanged—namely, white, 8% to 8%; 
light amber, 8 to 8%; amber, 7 to 8. We pay 25 
cts. per lb. in cash and 27 in trade for clean yellow 
beeswax delivered to us here. 

THE CoLoRADO HONEY PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Denver, Oct. 4. F. Rauchfuss, Mgr. 





ALBANY.—We are having an increased demand 
now for honey. ‘There seems to be a short crop of 
buckwheat, but a full crop of clover. We quote 
fancy white clover at 16; A No. 1, 15; mixed, 13 
to 14; buckwheat, 12 to 13. Extracted is moving 
slowly at 6 to 7 for buckwheat; 7 to 8 for white 
clover. We do not look for high prices this season, 
and advise marketing the crop early. 

Albany, Oct. 4. H. R. WRIGaT. 





Kansas City.—The receipts of comb honey are 
large, and the demand is fair. Receipts of extract- 
ed are fair, and the demand is fair. We quote No. 
1 white comb honey, 24-section cases, $3.25 to 
$3.35; No. 2 ditto, $2.75 to $3.00; No. 1 amber dit- 
to, $3.00 to $3.25; No. 2 ditto, $2.50 to $2.75; 
extracted white honey, per lb., 7 to 742; extracted 
amber, 5% to 7. Beeswax, 25 to 28. 

Kansas City, Oct. 4. 

Cc. C. CLEMONS PRODUCE Co. 





CINCINNATI.—The demand for honey is increas- 
ing, which is the general rule for this time of the 
year. Comb honey is selling at $3.75 to $4.00 per 
ease for fancy white. Amber comb honey is not 
wanted in this market at any price. Choice white- 
clover extracted honey sells from 7 to 9. Amber 
extracted honey in barrels, from 4 to 7, according to 
quality and quantity sold. Beeswax brings 28 cts. 
per 'b. delivered here for choice bright yellow. 

Cincinnati, Oct. 2. THe Frep W. Muta Co. 





CurcaGgo.—Shipments continue to arrive quite 
freely, and are meeting with a fair demand. Sales 
ere heing made at from 16 to 17 for the better 
grades, and 13 to i5 for light amber. Extracted 
is without change, but the demand is somewhat bet- 
ter. Beeswax is now ranging at from 28 to 30 cts. 
per Ib., according to color and cleanliness. Nearly 
all of the comb honey is arriving in good condition, 
as it usually does at this season of the year. 

Chicago, Oct. 2. R. A. BuRNETT & Co. 








We are in the Market 


to buy both comb and extracted honey. 
Write us what you have to offer, naming 
your best prices delivered. Every time an interesting price 
is named us, we buy, and remit the day shipment arrives. 





Ship Us Your Old Comb..... 


We render it into wax, 
and pay market price. 








The Fred W. Muth Co., 204 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


“The Busy Bee Men” 
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Honey Season for 1915 
Now Closed 


Shipping-cases are now needed to get your honey off to market. Don’t delay 
securing the eases, and get your honey off just as soon as possible, for October 
is the best month for selling. After honey is off and out of the way look over 
your supplies, and see what is needed for next season. Make ont a list, and send 
io us for quotations, or use our catalog. Quite a few beekeepers found this 
season that they were short of supplies after honey season came. This year has 
been a good one in this lucality though it eame late (after July 1). From the 
first of July to August 15 the tlow of honey into the hives was like a good old- 
fashioned season. It caught many beekeepers unprepared. Be forehanded, and 
order now for next season, and get them all made up for instant use next year 
when needed. Let us send you our catalog now if you do not happen to have 
one handy. 


The A. I. Root Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


1631 West Genesee Street 








Would You Consider 6 per cent a 
Fair Return for Your Money? 








Surely you would jump at the chance to invest your money with absolute 
safely and earn 6 per cent. 


That is precisely what we are offering you as an inducement to order your 
supplies now instead of waiting until the spring. The rush is over, and the 
factory not so busy. Early-order discounts for October, six per cent, the discount 
diminishing one per cent as the season advances. 


Cincinnati is one of the most centrally located cities in the United States, 
with trains leaving daily in every direction. Send us your orders—save freight. 








C. H. W. Weber & Company, Cincinnati, O. 


2146 Central Avenue 
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Gleanings in Bee Culture 


E. R. ROOT A. I. ROOT H. H. ROOT J.T. CALVERT | 
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Department Editors:—Dr. C. ©. Miller, J. E. Crane, Louis H. Scholl, G. M. Doolittle, Wesley 
Foster, J. L. Byer, P. C. Chadwick. 
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POSTAGE IS PREPAID by the publishers for all subscriptions in the 
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Honey reports continued from page 2. 

ZANESVILLE.—There is a fairly active demand for 
honey on this market. Better grades of white comb 
in single-case lots bring $4.00 per case. Quantity 
prices are correspondingly lower. White extracted 
is quoted at 9 to 11, according to quality and quan- 
tity. We can use beeswax of good average grade at 
©3 ets. cash, 50 in exchange for supplies or honey. 

Zanesville, Oct. 9. E. W. Perce. 
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Deposit your Savings 


with 
Ghe SAVINGS 
DEPOSIT BANK CO. 


of MEDINA ,O. 
The Bank that pays 4% 


Write for Information 
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PRESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENT CASHIER 


ASSETS OVER ONE MILLION DOLLARS 








4 MONTHS eg | ()' 


Trial Subscription (2.50 pane 


Tells about planting, pruning, spraying 
and selling fruit and garden truck. 


Ask Us Your Hard Questions, 


We conduct this department for the spec- 
tal benefit of our subscribers. Experts ans- 
wer all questions by mail and through the 
columns of the magazine. 

Fruitman and Gardener, 106 Main St. Mt. Vernon, la. 
































A COMPLETE REFERENCE Om TwE UNIVERSAL CAR 
1915 EDITION 

















a comprehensive manner---nothing is left for the reader to 


detail is treated in a non-technical yet thorough manner. 


Special description of book sent on request. 


The Model T Ford Car, . 








The Model T Ford Car 


Its Construction, Operation, and Repair 


Author of “The Modern Gasoline Aut bile,” etc. 
300 (5x7) Pages; Over 100 = Made Engravings, and Two 
0 


Thissis the MOST COMPLETE and PRACTICAL instruction book ever published 
on the FORD CAR. A high-grade cloth-bound book printed on the best paper, illus- 
trated by specially made drawings and photographs. All parts of the Ford Model T Car are described and illustrated in 
PRINCIPLES MADE CLEAR TO EVERY ONE. Complete instructions for driving and repairing are given. Every 

This book is written specially for FORD DRIVERS AND OWNERS, by a recognized automobile engineering 
authority and an expert on the FORD, who has driven and repaired Ford Cars for a number of years. He writes for the 


average man in a practical way from actual knowledge. All parts of the Ford Model T Car are described. 
he illustrated chapter on repairing and overhauling alone is worth many times the price of this book. 


Gleanings in Bee Culture, 1 Year, $1.00 


The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 


Canadian postage, 30c extra; Foreign postage, 60c extra | 


Price $1.00 Postpaid 


By Victor W. Page 





Large Folding Plates 


ess at. The construction is fully treated and OPERATING 


1.00 Both $1.50 
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New BINGHAM 


>. BEE SMOKER 
: Patented 


A. G. Woodman Co., 
Grand Rapids, . . . . Michigan 


have been on the market. nearly 40 years, and are 
the standard in this and many foreign countries. 
Insist on the genuine improved articles from your 
dealer or direct from the manufacturers. 


Postage extra Ship wt. Price 
Smoke Engine, 4-inch ............ 28 oz. $1.25 
PE, EEE web cdcoeevovesces 26 oz. 85 
COMIN, DOMED secs ccccccessces 23 oz. -75 
Little Wonder, 2%-inch .......... 16 oz. .50 
Smoke Engine or Doctor in copper, 50c extra. 
Uncapping-knives, improved cold handle, 

standard length, 8%4-inch........ 20 oz. -75 
BE BE, TPG ck cencsccceseocs 24 oz. 85 
Steam heated, and 3 ft. tubing...... 86 oz. 2.50 


size per 100, $6.25; 60 
case lots, 60 cts.; 
58 cts. per case f. o. b. Chicago. 
wanted, and get our shipping-case prices. 


wall hives, Good Enough Brand sections, shipping- 


Bingham Bee-smokers and 
Honey Uncapping Knives 


Friction-top pails, 5-lb. size per 100, $4.50; 10-Ib. 
-lb. cans, two in a case, 10- 
25-cuse lots, 59 cts.; 50-case lots, 
State quantity 


Woodman’s double-wall Protection Hives, single- 


cases, foundation, and all supplies. Send us a list 
ci the goods wanted, and let us figure on your 1916 
requirements. 
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NEW ENGLAND BEEKEEPERS 


Every Thing in Supplies 
New Goods 


CULL & WILLIAMS CO. 
Providence, R. I. 


Factory Prices Save Freight 








Candy for WINTER STORES 


Why not be sure your bees have enough for winter by 
giving each colony one or two plates of candy? We have 
it in large paper plates weighing about two pounds, enough 
to last a colony three or four weeks. Can be sent by post. 
Write for prices, also catalog of supplies. 


H. H. Jepson, 182 Friend St., Boston, Mass. 














| When Ordering Supplies 


remember we carry a full stock and sell at the 

lowest catalog price. Two lines of railr»ad— 

Maine Central and Grand Trunk. Prompt ser- 
vice and no trucking bills. 


THE A. |. ROOT CO., Mechanic Falls, Maine 


J. B. MASON, Manager 














Pennsylvania BEEKEEPERS! 


Our 1915 catalogs now out. Postal 
will bring you one. Root’s goods 
at Root’s prices. Prompt shipment. 


E. M. Dunkel, Osceola Mills, Pa. 


WANTED 


HONEY, BEESWAX 


SUPERIOR HONEY CO. 
Ogden, Utah 


Manufacturers of “Superior” Foundation 








Practical Kugenics 


A monthly journal, carries up-to-date, sane, and sate articles 
by 2 and ins Christian writers on Better Parents 
Children; Choosing a Companion; Courtship and Mar- 
uiages Brain and Character Building; Heredi 
= Purity; A — Standard and Race Betterment. N. 
eit. . ° 


Prof. T. W. Shannon, A.M., Editor 
98 W. William St., Delaware, O. 


Los ANGELES Honey Co. 
633 Central Bldg. . . . Los Angeles, Cal. 


Buyers and Sellers 
of Honey and Wax 





Five cents a copy; 50 cts. a Year. 














Write Us for Prices when inthe Market 





























HONEY-JARS 


No. 25 screw cap, $4.60 gross. 
Amber honey, 7 cts. pound; light honey, 84 cts. 
pound. Catalog free. 





I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 


Apiaries, Glen Cove, L. 


Shipping-cases and cartons. 





HONEY AND QUEENS 


$16.00 gets a 32-gal. barrel of chincapin honey. 

$20.00 same amount either poplar or black tupelo gum honey. 

$19.20 gets a carrier of om 24-lb. cases of fancy 12% oz. 
and better light amber comb honey. 

$18.00 the same amount and quality 11-oz. sections. 

$16.50 the same amount of 10-oz.; lighter weight, 10c per lb. 

500 tested gray Caucasian queens, best stock, $1.50 ea 


J. J. WILDER, CORDELE, GEORGIA 
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| Honey Packages ....... 
4 : —— Shipping-cases 
| —— Five-gallon Cans 
, —— Jars and Tumblers 
—— Friction-top Pails 
—— Comb-honey Cartons 
—— Send for Catalog 
M. H. Hunt & Son, 510 N. Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 
> WAMU EAN UETL ETE nt AUTO wueenuaveruunvanvcantiniitt 








| “If Goods are Wanted Quick, 


Send to Indianapolis” 








We have marked off a zone, ineluding all of Indiana and parts of ILilinois, 
Ohio, and Kentucky; and beekeepers within this zone are expected to consider 
[ndianapolis as their headquarters for any business pertaining to Bee Supplies, 
Honey and Beeswax, and anything pertaining to their beeyards. There are also 
quite a few beemen beyond this zone who find it much to their advantage to send 
to Indianapolis for their goods, believing that they save time; and at times get a 
; zs _ little better quality of material by so doing, even though they might have secured 
ip * their goods a little nearer home. This is very gratifying to us; but there is noth- 

=: ing partieularly new about it—just a condition that has existed for more than a 
quarter of a century; and while the house is under new management the same 
business prineiples as of old will be maintained. To be sure, there is nothing 
compulsory about where you shall place your valued orders; but we wish you to 
fee] that it is to your interest to place your orders here. We wish to express our 
gratitude for the excellent business that has been diverted to this house during 
the past season, even at a tine when adverse conditions, such as an inferior clover = 
crop were against us. Abundant rains during this season have insured a perfect a 








sod of white clover within our zone for next year, and we are predicting some 
record-breaking crops, and we are also getting ready for it by beginning right = I 
now in preparing the largest stock of new standard supplies for immediate skip- = t 
ments that we have ever carricd. = 





If you have disposed of your surplus honey, and still have calls, it is well % j 
to keep a supply on hand. We can supply you, and with a quality so good that = 
the honey will advertise itself. Write for price list and catalog of bee-supplies, = | 

. both being free. 3S 





The A. I. Root Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


873 Massachusetts Avenue 
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What Next? 


HQ 


North of a line drawn east and west 
through Wheeling, Zanesville, Newark, Co- 
lumbus, Springfield, Dayton, and Indianapo- 
lis, heekeepers have secured all the way from 
a light to a heavy crop. South of this line, 
results have not been so encouraging. How- 
ever, ccpious summer rains over the territory 
practically insure an unusually heavy fall 
| flow, which skould leave the bees in good 
| condition for wintering. By the first of 

September, supers of sections or shallow 
frames should be put on the hives to secure 
any possible surplus and to prevent brood- 
chambers from becoming honey-bound, undu- 
ly crowding the queens. 





Re it sections, frames, foundation, ship- 
ping cases, honey-extractors, cans, jars, la- 
hels—no matter what—we are at your call. 
Look carefully through the catalog—there is 
something you are needing. The larger 
articles can be sent by freight or express 
with minimum expense and delay. Smaller 
items will reach you by parcel post in a 
surprisingly short time from the Beeman’s 
Supply Center. Root-Peirce quality and 
service. 


E. W. Peirce, Manager 
22 So. Third St., Zanesville, Ohio 
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The Eyes, Ears, and 
Mouth are Near 
Together 


To see birds, hear their 
music, and taste honey 
areahappytrio. . . 


There is a new and enlarged 
Bird Department 


in the 
Guide to Nature 


Send twenty-five cents for a four- 
months’ trial subscription 


Address: ArcAptA, Sound Beach, Conn. 





Caer 
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TURNED ANKLE STRAIGHTENED 


F your children’s ankles turn 
in or out, or if they walk in- 
correctly and have pains in 

the instep or calf ann they 

should wear the Coward Shee. 


FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN 
Sold nowhere else 
Send for Catalog Mail Orders Filled 
JAMES S. COWARD 
264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 


























ay FREE rate 






Here’s a book of daily needs you 
should keep handy. It lists the 
best of every thing for the or- 
chardist and truck grower. 
Standard spray materials, har- 
rows, cultivators, graders, pick- 
ers, packing boxes, etc. If there’s 
anything needed, ‘‘ask Pratt.’’ 
You know him—he’s the man 
who makes “Salecide—the tree 
saver.” E verything else he sells is just as good. 
Our Service Department 
is under his direct supervision and he is always 
ready to advise, from his long experience, just 
what implement, spray material, etc., you necd. 
Ask questions. But send for the book today. 
B. G. PRATT COMPANY 
Dept. 6 50 Church St., New York 














MAKES and burns its own gas, Pro- 
duces 100 candle power light— 
bes hter than electricity or acetylene 
eaper than kerosene, No dirt. 
No grease. No odor. Over 200 styles. 
te A warranted. Agents want- 
rite for catalog. Do not delay. 


THE BEST LIGHT Ce. 
306 & oth St., Cautuu, Uhio 
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When Packed in 


Lewis Superb Shipping Cases 


After you have harvested a nice lot of comb honey do not make a serious mistake by 
putting it up ready for the market in a cheap-appearing case, such as a home-made one 
or that turned out at the local cheat he best and most economical (taking 
the sale of the honey into peer ee case must be turned out with the same care- 
ful workmanship and with the same selection of proper material as goes into the mak- 
ing of first-class beehives and honey-sections such as we manufacture. 


It is an acknowledged fact that comb honey put up in attractive Lewis Shipping Cases 
will bring from one to two cents per pound more than the same honey put up in poor 
cases. Do not cheapen your product by inferior cases. You can afford the best. 
Remember your Shipping Cases are the show-windows for your goods. Your honey 
will bring more money if well displayed. 


Insist on the Lewis Make 
LEWIS SHIPPING CASES are cut accurately out of clear, sound basswood lumber. 


All of these cases are neatly packed and include proper size nails for nailing them up. 


_ More Money for Your Honey | 


G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wisconsin 


Sole Manufacturers 
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Reasons Why—yYou should Buy 


Dadant’s FOUNDATION 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 

Dear Sirs:—I have about 200 lbs. of pure beeswax (free from dirt) 
I want to have all or part made into foundation. What cent of 
foundation will you give me return for wax? Yes, I am like some of 
the others, and swear by Dadants’ Foundation, for the bees surely do 
take to it better. Yours, 

Wheeling, W. Va., March 17, 1915. E. M. Shirk. 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 

Gents:—The goods ordered of you were received in due time, and 
I will say the foundation sent by freight, 200 pounds, arrived in fine 
shape. nice sheets of thin surplus reminds me of new bank 
notes, and the section boxes put me in mind of the goods women bu 
at the ribbon counters. It’s up to me and the bees to finish the weuk 
of perfection. L. W. Benton. 

Allenville, Ala., March 6, 1915. 


“It’s What Others Say that Counts” 
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Our Cover Picture 


THE pieture on our cover shows an api- 
ary near Oak Point, Wash., belonging to 
Mrs. L. Schmitt. Mrs. Schmitt, since the 
death of her husband, has been managing 
the yard herself with the help of a hired 
man. 

The hills back of the apiary look like 
burnt-over timberland. As might be ex- 
pected, the willowherb, or fireweed, as it is 
called (Epilobium angustifolium), is the 
chief honey plant, the main flow coming in 
July and August. 


The Smoke Method of Introducing Not 
an Unqualified Success 


Tor some reason the smoke method has 
not proven to be as successful this year as 
last. Whether the season has had anything 
to do with it we cannot say. However, in 
our own apiaries we have gone back to the 
eage method, which, all things considered, 
seems to be the most reliable. We do use, 
however, the smoke method of introducing 
virgins. But most virgins are allowed to 
run into the entrance of the hive when a 
day old, care being taken not to allow them 
to come in contact with the fingers. This 
method of introducing is used mainly with 
nuclei and not with full colonies. 








- Aster Honey—when it Can and Cannot 


be Safely Used for Food 


It came to our knowledge a few days ago 
that one of the old veteran beekeepers who 
has used a great deal of aster honey as a 
winter food in years past has found that 
this honey is perfectly safe when it is all 
sealed. It is when much of it is unsealed, 
according to this same veteran, that it 
brings on dysentery and death to the bees. 
When he finds much of it unsealed because 
the asters have ceased to yield nectar he 
forees the bees to fill the cells, and cap them 
over by feeding sugar syrup. In this way 


_| EDITORIALS | el 








the bees consume sugar stores first, and 
later on well-ripened aster honey. 

It is safe to say that sealed honey of any 
kind is better at any time than unsealed. 
The same can be said of sugar stores. 


Death of Another One of the Veterans 


JUST as we go to press we learn that Mr. 
H. R. Boardman, of Collins, Ohio, the man 
who had the reputation for many years of 
never losing any bees during winter, passed 
away Oct. 1 at the ripe age of 80 years. 
Quite fortunately we had prepared a little 
sketch of his life before he died, and it 
appears on page 322 of last year. 

Mr. Boardman was one of the best bee- 
keepers in the United States—one of the 
early advocates of sweet clover as a forage 
plant for bees as well as stock, and a man 
who seemed to have the faculty of winter- 
ing bees year after year without any loss. 
He also was the first to show that the sun’s 
rays, when properly applied, would prevent 
the granulation of honey. 

He was a keen observer, a successful 
honey-producer, and occasionally wrote for 
these columns in years gone by. 

So it goes. One by one the vetcrans are 
leaving us. 





Filtering Honey 

Dark honeys in general do not sell as 
readily as clear water-white honeys, such as 
alfalfa and white clover. An inexpensive 
method of filtering and refining extracted 
honeys like buckwheat and aster is being 
sought by the Federal Carbohydrate Lab- 
oratory in Washington. The laboratory 
workers have passed dark-colored honey 
through bone char and secured a product 
as clear as crystal. 

The only drawback to a general employ- 
ment of this method of filtering is that the 
cost of bone char is about $60 a ton. Ordi- 
nary charcoal is cheaper, but not so effec- 
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tive. With the co-operation of the Forest 
Service the Laboratory is now looking for 
a cheap wood chareoal which will take out 
the eolor, and experimenters believe that 
they will soon find it. 

If such a process of filtering dark honeys 
and syrups can be made so cheap as to 
become available to the ordinary honey- 
producer, a great deal of honey which has 
been going for manufacturing purposes, or 
has been fed back to the bees, can be placed 
directly upon the retail markt. There is 
still a qustion, however, whether such a 
process could ever be made so cheap as to 
bring such honeys as the inferior tropical 
grades into competition with the best white 
clover, sage, and alfalfa, now on the market. 


Ohio State Convention 


Tur Ohio state beekeepers will meet in 
convention at Akron, O., Nov. 26, 27. Dr. 
Phillips has promised to be present and 
give an address; and it is expected, also, 
uther prominent beekeepers from outside 
the state, as well as those locally, will par- 
ticipate on the program. 

Akron is the home of the rubber industry 
of the United States, and an opportunity 
will be given for the members to go through 
one of the big rubber plants, and possibly 
visit the Barber farm, owned by 0. C. 
Barber, the match king. Mr. Barber has a 
model apiary on his place. Further an- 
nouncements will be given later. 


A 


Nosema Apis, Bee Paralysis, or What ? 

Srxce our editorial on page 784, Oct. 1, 
we have received quite a number of letters 
from subscribers, telling of the peculiar 
malady which has come and gone, but which 
does not quite tally with the symptoms giv- 
en for bee paralysis. The presumption is 
that it is nosema apis; but if it is not that 
disease it is evidently the same thing that 
has wrought such destruetion in the Missis- 
sippi Valley northward in Wisconsin, and 
up and down the Pacifie coast. The tollow- 
ing letter from A. R. Miner is a fair sample 
uf some we have been receiving: 


T am writing to get some information. For the 
past two years I have noticed my bees dying off at 
intervals. The disease is something similar to paral- 
ysis, hut T do not notice any swollen condition. The 
bees seem rather to shrivel up. For three or four 
days they will dic by the thousands, then all of a 
sudden they will seem to be all right again. I have 
noticed that they die mostly when cool days hinder 
their flying in fall and spring. Some hives are not 
uifected, while others beside them become so weak 
that they make searcely any surplus honey. 
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IT have seat some of the dead bees to Washington, 
D. C.. and received the reply that they could not 
tell from the hees sent what was the matter. I 
thought perhaps you could help me. If you can, it 
will he greatly appreciated. 


Fowler, Cal. Sep. 28. A. R. MINER. 


We shall be glad to get an exact deserip- 
tion of the disease that has been killing 
bees this summer in the different localities 
meutioned, or anywhere else in fact. We 
do not care for letters deseribing a mild 
form of bee paralysis; but what we do de- 
sire to get is a description of the malady 
that is killing so many thousands of bees, in 
some eases resulting in the almost complete 
destruction of the entire colony. 


‘Wenennneueoscas pens eaieniaieit 


J. E. Wing, Apostle of Alfalfa 


Any one who knows alfalfa knows 
Joseph E. Wing. The spread of alfalfa in 
the states east of the Mississippi has been 
due more to his work than to any other 
cause. His experiments at Woodland Farm, 
his articles in the agricultural press, his 
lectures, his books, make him the most 
prominent authority on alfalfa in the Unit- 
ed States, and that at once interests west- 
ern beekeepers, so closely are their interests 
tied up with the prosperity of alfalfa. 

Joseph Wing died Sept. 10 at his home 
in Mechanicsburg, Ohio, at the age of 54 
years. “ Alfalfa in America” was his best- 
known work, the one which made him fa- 
mous. He wrote three others, “Sheep Farm- 
ing in America,” “ Meadows and Pastures,” 
and “In Foreign Fields.” In all of them 
his charmingly intimate style is the delight 
of readers. 

There is no branch of agriculture in this 
country but has felt the impress of his 
brain and hand. Not a beekeeper, his con- 
tribution to beekeepers in publishing the 
gospel of alfalfa and sweet clover has never 
been fully appreciated by them. 


Weneeneneennnscerieccensecenns 


A Word of Warning in Marking the 
Minimum Net-weight 

WE have learned that quite a number of 
producers are marking all their comb hon- 
ey with one rubber stamp reading “ Weight 
not less than 6 oz.” A larger number are 
using a stamp, “ Not less than 10 oz. net.” 
They put all their honey in a shipping-ease 
indiscriminately, marked in the same way. 

The fact is, ordinary good comb honey 
produced with separators runs anywhcre 
from 10 to 12 ounces minimum. We have 
learned from high authority that the federal 
Government considers low marking of comb 
honey as a serious contravention of the 
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law, and that parties that are marketing 
their product in this way will probably be 
subject to the regular penalties. 

The Bureau of Chemistry has ruled that 
when the minimum net-weight principle is 
used, it must indicate as nearly as practica- 
ble the actual weight of the section. To mark 
every section “6 oz.” defeats the very in- 
tent of the law, as can be readily seen. 
Technically it may comply with the law, 
but in spirit it does not; and Uncle Sam 
has given us the word that unless the prac- 
tice is discontinued he will hold the guilty 
parties severely responsible. 


Woeneneonensticneecniceescanieny 


Increasing the Demand for Honey 
Cakes; a Suggestion to our Readers 


Ir every reader of this journal would 
take pains to inquire for honey cakes or 
cakes that contain honey at the local gro- 
cery, it would inerease the demand for 
honey foods enormously. Enormously, did 
‘we say? Yes, providing every reader does 
make these inquiries. The grocer will put 
in a larger stock and make an effort to push 
the goods. 

Most of you have honey for sale. Why 
not inerease the demand for honey cakes 
and thus, of course, the demand for medium 
grades of honey used for cooking and 
baking? 

Then why does not somebody put up a 
canning-factory using honey as a sweeten- 
ing agent? The honey business and the 
fruit business depend on bees. Why not 
build up both lines so there will be a larger 
demand for honey? Fruits canned in hon- 
ev! The very suggestion sounds good and 
is good. 


asececanersaueescacenseneernet 


The Ontario Crop Report Again 


On p. 698 for Sept. lst we gave Mr. 
Morley Pettit credit for the complete honey 
crop report issued. Referring to this he 
begs leave to make some corrections. He 
writes: 

Mr. Root:—I wish to thank you for your kind 
words in editorial, page 698, on crop reports in 
Ontario, but feel like making one or two corrections. 

The credit for the work of crop reporting in 
Ontario is due more largely to the committee— 
Messrs. Wm. Couse, H. G. Sibbald, and W. J. Craig, 
than it is to the secretary, in that the work was in- 
augnrated in 1903, when the present secretary was 
a very junior member of the Ontario Beekeepers’ 
Association. 'Then, while the report is from 19,107 
colonies, it is from only 300 members, and is valu- 
able for averages, but not for totals. I would not 
go so far as to say that this report gives much of 
an idea of the amount of honey in sight in On- 
tario; at least, we are far from satisfied with the 
fact that only 300 out of about 1400 members re- 
ported, and that there are at least six or seven 
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thousand beekeepers in Ontario who are not even 
members. It is true, however, that this annual re- 
port has been of great value in standardizing prices 
of honey. Dealers have come to watch for this re- 
port with the same interest and confidence as bee- 
keepers, and some have gone so far as to become 
members of the Association, so as to be sure of re 
ceiving our publications regularly. 

The “ Dark-honey-crop Report” recently issued, 
a copy of which I am enclosing, shows that, in spite 
of the depression, owing to war conditions, honey is 
selling freely, and is going to be looked upon by 
many as being as much a necessity as fruit, at least. 

Guelph, Ca., Sept. 14. MORLEY PeErrir. 


oueceeccnncragencenecciiisieoT 


A Manual of Bee Husbandry for New 


Jersey 


THERE has just been issued by the New 
Jersey State Board of Agriculture a book 
on bees, of 72 pages, by Elmer G. Carr, 
deputy of the State Entomologist in bee- 
inspection work. The conditions in New 
Jersey are quite peculiar. There are al- 
most no large beekeepers in the state, and 
the flora is comparatively limited; but ac- 
eording to Mr. Carr’s manual the industry 
can be very materially developed. Instead 
of averaging only 14 lbs. per colony it 
would be possible with a better knowledge 
of bees to secure nearly 50 lbs. In fact, 
this bulletin was issued in order that a 
“ more thorough and widespread knowledge 
of the general principles of good bee man- 
agement ” might be available. 

Mr. Carr is a good beekeeper, and, so 
far as we have been able to go over his 
work, we have found it correct and ortho- 
dox in its teachings. It was prepared with 
special reference to conditions in New Jer- 
sey; and every beekeeper. in that state, at 
least, and, in fact, every farmer and fruit- 
grower in New Jersey, should secure a 
copy. We presume it can be obtained by 
residents of the state by a mere application 
to the State Board of Agriculture, Trenton, 
N. J. Ask for Bulletin of Bee Husbandry 
by Elmer G. Carr. 


tereenecaneneeneancerecesnnagn 


The Abuse of “Bait Sections,” the 
Danger of Feeding Back to Finish 
up Comb Honey 


A LARGE buyer of honey recently told us 
that many comb-honey producers are mak- 
ing a mistake in allowing their “ bait sec- 
tions” to go in with the rest of their comb 
honey that is sent to market. These “baits” 
are always inferior to the combs produced 
on foundation, built out, filled, and capped 
the same season. The great trouble with 
the “baits” is that they granulate almost 
immediately after they leave the producer’s 
hands; and a section of granulated honey 
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in a case of good honey is almost sure to 
knock the price of the whole case clear 
down. 

After the producer sells a large shipment 
of comb honey, the honey is out of ‘his 
hands. The buyer turns around and com- 
plains that he has found granulated sections 
in many of the eases. Fearing that every 
section will granulate like the “strays” he 
has seen, he will knock off a cent or two 
from the agreed price “ because the honey 
was not as represented.” Producers should 
always put the baits by themselves, and sell 
them locally if possible; but under no cir- 
cumstances put them with the rest of the 
comb honey. 

The producer can hardly avoid the use of 
bait sections in the first super; but there 
will be no need of using them in a second, 
third, or fourth super. Let us suppose the 
producer has a crop of three supers per 
hive. One-third of the supers would have a 
single hait. That bait shows up wrong al- 
most at the start, and the result is that the 
buyer when he finds it in a nice ease of 
honey is afraid of the whole shipment, and 
he pays accordingly. Possibly the beekeep- 
er might recover by bringing suit, but it 
would never pay him to go to court when 
only a cent or two is involved, so he would 
take what he could get. 

FEEDING BACK TO COMPLETE UNFINISHED 
SECTIONS. 

This is practiced by some of our best 
producers: but the product is always in- 
ferior to the regulation comb honey. Even 
if one uses very light-colored extracted to 
finish out some of his sections, the product 
when it appears’in the section is darker 
than the rest of the honey. We do not 
know why this is so, but it is so. Buyers 
nowadays are becoming very discriminat- 
ing; and it is our opinion that all fed-back 
sections as well as baits should be sold 
around home. Never mix them with the 
other comb honey for the general market. 


Can You Beat it? 

WE have a letter from William Lossing, 
of Phoenix, Arizona, one of the largest 
honey-producers in the country, in which 
he says he has loaded what he believes is 
the largest car of honey that was ever 
shipped. He had an order, he explains, for 
a earload of honey—“the larger the better.” 
He accordingly secured the biggest car he 
could, and crowded in 646 cases, or a total 
of 87,589 Ibs. The average car does not go 
above 40,000 Ibs. If any of our customers 
or subseribers have ever been able to beat 
this, let them speak out. 
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Incidentally it may be well to remark 
that there might be considerable danger in 
making such a heavy load of honey as this. 
Many of the western cars have a capacity 
of 100,000 Ibs., and these weights carry 
with them permission to add 10 per cent 
more. It is evident that our friend, unless 
the car was a very large one, must have 
piled these cases clear up to the ceiling in 
the car. The bottom cases must, therefore, 
have had an enormous weight on them. 
Moreover, such weight, subjected to the 
violent jerking, backing up, and starting 
of a whole freight train would be almost 
sure to cause leakage in the bottom cases. 
Unless one takes a ride on a freight train 
he ean have not the least conception of the 
fearful pounding that a freight car re- 
ceives. 

Taking everything into consideration, we 
question the advisability of loading so large 
a car with honey. One might pile in pig 
iron, wheat in sacks, and other commodities, 
and the danger of loss would be compara- 
tively slight. 

We shall be interested in learning how 
this ear got through. 


Uperensverssirievetseesneetieey 


The Freight Classification Committee’s 
Designation of Comb Foundation as 


* Bee Comb.” 


A SUBSCRIBER has written us a vigorous 
protest against billing comb foundation in 
express and freight shipments as “ bee 
comb.” He says he has observed that rail- 
road men have the impression that this is 
artificial comb, because it is sold by the 
bee-supply manufacturers to the beekeep- 
ers, and he thinks it is high time we should 
stop fanning the flame of the artificial- 
comb-honey canard. 

We have written our correspondent that 
the supply manufacturers had nothing to 
do with the teria adopted by the Railroad 
Freight-classification Committee, and at 
present they are powerless to affect the 
change. These people do not know what 
comb foundation is, and therefore put into 
the classification a term which to them ex- 
presses what the article is; but the trouble 
is, it expresses altogether too much. 

We suggest that, when the classification 
committee meets again, the manufcturers 
of bee supplies, especially the makers of 
comb foundation, request the elimination of 
the term “bee comb” and substitute the 
usual term of comb foundation, for that is 
the term that exactly expresses the name of 
the article itself. 

We shall endeavor to give an announce- 
ment when this classification committee 
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meets again, and will then request that our 
subscribers pour in a mass of letters to the 
committee, explaining why this peculiar 
designation on the part of the railroad com- 
panies is doing harm to our industry. A 
systematic, united, and concerted action on 
the part of all parties interested will bring 
about results. 

There is another reason why the term 
“bee comb” should be eliminated. Real 
honey-comb would be more expensive and 
much more fragile—that is, more subject 
to damage than comb foundation. If the 
railroad companies have an idea that the 
artiele is exactly what it purports to be, as 
shown by the name “bee comb,” and they 
probably do, they would charge a higher 
rate of freight. From an economic stand- 
point beekeepers and manufacturers alike 
should seek to get another form of billing 
that will help us to get a lower rate of 
freight. It is excessive as it is. 





Granulation of Honey Hastened by a 
Wide Variation in Temperature 


WE quite agree with Mr. Holtermann in 
what he says on this subject, p. 799, last 
issue. Some years ago, during very cold 
weather, we conducted a series of experi- 
ments in this matter. The winter was very 
severe, and for over six weeks the tempera- 
ture ranged around zero outdoors, much of 
the time below. 

We placed some liquid honey in a build- 
ing where there was no artificial heat. This 
was left undisturbed during the entire win- 
ter, but it did not granulate till toward 
spring. We also placed some of this same 
lot of honey under conditions of varying 
temperature. Part of the time the mereury 
went down below zero and part of the time 
up to 80 F. We tried to have as much 
variation as possible with low dips, every 
now and then to below zero. In the course 
of ten days cloudiness appeared, and in a 
month’s time granulation was complete. 

Another lot of this same honey we kept 
in a uniform temperature of 70 to 80, bul 
it did not granulate the whole winter nor 
next spring. ‘The following spring, when 
the weather began to warm up, the honey 
that had been long subjected to a zero 
temperature for six weeks granulated; but 
the same honey that was kept in a warm 
room remained liquid. 

These experiments, repeated at other 
times with the same result, go to show that 
cold is more conducive to granulation than 
©” warm atmosphere, and that a variable 
temperature is far more potent than either. 

Comb honey, unless it is very well ripen- 
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ed, should not be put in a cold room ex- 
cept temporarily, just before placing it on 
the table. In a zero cold or even a freezing 
cold comb honey cannot be handled without 
danger of breakage and leakage. Our comb 
honey, tons and tons of it, is always stored 
in a temperature of between 75 and 80, 
kept warm by means of steam heat or with 
a gas-stove when steam is not available. 
We would not, for a good many dollars, 
allow the temperature of the comb honey 
in our storage-room to drop to a freezing 
temperature for more than a short time. 

Comb or extracted honey put in an ordi- 
nary iee-box or refrigerator for a few hours 
before eating is always improved; but at 
all other times it should be kept away from 
a cold atmosphere—particularly one that is 
changeable. 


beccrouneconnnconececnanveniens 


A Case of Chilled Brood in October 


A BEEKEEPER in this county, some twelve 
miles from us, and eight miles from our 
nearest bees, came to our office one day, and 
said that something was awfully wrong 
among his bees. Most of them had carried 
young dead brood—lots of it—out in front 
of the entrances. The brood was white-— 
that is to say, not discolored, nor anything 
like foul brood. He wished us to drive 
down and see what it was. 

Knowing he had foul brood a year or so 
ago, we suspected this had something to do 
with it. We drove down in our machine, 
and examination showed quite a lot of 
young brood in the imago state in front of 
some of the entrances, that had been hauled 
out of the cells by the bees. Apparently 
the brood advanced to the stage just before 
the wings were formed, and then died. We 
went through several of his hives, and 
found that in every ease where white dead 
brood was in front of the entrances the 
colony was too weak to keep the brood-nest 
warm. In at least four eases the colony 
had been reduced by American foul brood, 
and in several others the owner had put on 
upper stories of wet extracting-combs which 
he said he placed there temporarily for the 
bees to clean up. Shortly after this came 
a cold spell with a light freeze. This last- 
ed for several days. 

Colonies having brood-nests twice their 
normal size, or colonies reduced by Ameri- 
ean foul brood, had evidently contracted 
their clusters so that some of the sealed 
brood, at least, had chilled and died. This 
the bees removed, with results as stated. 

We told our friend that he must get 
busy and clean up his American foul brood, 
or he would have something worse on his 
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hands than chilled brood. We noticed he 
had some old hives and some old combs 
under a shed. The covers did not fit very 
tightly, and robbers were smelling around. 
Most of the hives were old and home-made, 
with gaping cracks. We promised to send 
one of our best men down to help our 
friend out, because we cannot afford to have 
this condition of things even eight miles 
from our nearest outyard. 

A word of eaution should be entered 
right here, either to unite colonies that are 
not very strong, or contract their brood- 
nests. Too much hive eapacity is bad. 
When the bees can hardly fill one story, it 
is folly to put on one or more stories of 
wet combs, and leave them there after a 
cold spell of weather comes on. There is 
nothing serious about a little dead brood; 
but all good healthy brood at this time of 
the year should be allowed to hateh. Every 
young bee is worth a dozen old bees for 
wintering. 


Dueeeceaneonceneennneneraaceeenee 


Dr. Phillips’ New Book, “Beekeeping” 


Or the making of books there is no end, 
the wise man said. One would almost think 
there was no room for a new bee-book; but 
in Dr. Phillips’ work, a preliminary notice 
of which appeared on page 739, Sept. 15, 
we have something new and unique. It 
eovers a field only partly covered by others. 
How does it differ from other standard 
works on bees? 

One would naturally suppose that its 
author, a seientifie man—a trained ento- 
mologist, and one who is constantly asso- 
ciated with some of the best scientists of 
the Government—would turn out a book 
that wonld be so technically scientific that 
it would be beyond the reach of the average 
beekeeper. This is not the case. While it 
is scientific, it is couched in such language 
ard stvle that the average reader can easily 
understand it. But when we say it is sci- 
entifie, we might, without further qualifica- 
tion, convey the impression that it is not 
also practical. As a matter of fact, the 
book is intensely so, because Dr. Phillips 
has traveled all over the United States, 
mingling with the best beemen in the coun- 
try, and he has had, during several years 
back, one of the best beekeepers in the 
United States, Mr. George F. Demuth, as 
is first assistant. 

Mr. Demuth, by the way, is a man who 
has been making good with his bees year 
after year; and not only that, he has been 
operating his yards at long range, and still 
makes them pay. It is that man who has 
been the constant associate of Dr. Phillips, 
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and who went over the proofs carefully be- 
fore the book was made publie. 

As if that were not enough, the author 
went still further and placed himself in 
touch with Dr. C. C. Miller, of Marengo, 
Ill. With manuseript in hand he read par- 
agraph after paragraph to this modern 
Gamaliel. Dr. Miller, as those who know 
him best, is a severe critic, and anything 
that might not be perfectly orthodox so far 
as ecomh honey and swarming are concerned, 
would be eaught by Dr. Miller. In the main 
he approved everything that the other doc- 
tor said, offering only here and there an 
occasional correction. 

This work is distinet from any other on 
bees in that it does not follow in the wake 
of other writers. It deals with basie prin- 
ciples in such a way that the reader will 
better understand why this manipulation 
will work and why that will not. 

For example, Dr. Phillips has undertaken 
the diffieult task of giving the main cause 
of swarming. At first we were inelined to 
think he might have missed his mark; but 
the more we have studied his reasons the 
more we have come to the conclusion that 
be is probably right. But of this we shall 
have something more to say at another time. 

In the matter of comb-honey production 
he has followed Mr. G. F. Demuth and Dr. 
Miller very closely. On the subject of win- 
tering he sets forth some new principles— 
new, did we say? Well, not quite that 
either. He has diseussed the subject from 
the standpoint of the causes that lead to 
failure and the elements that lead to sue- 
cess. He and his assistants in the Bureau 
of Fntomology have made some new and 
important discoveries on the subject of 
vintering. some of which have been given 
in these columns. See page 789, 1914, and 
again on page 49 of this year. In the light 
of these diseoveries he has set forth some 
principles that we verily believe will help 
clear up the subject of wintering, explain- 
ing why bees die sometimes and not others, 
in a way that has not been done before. 

We hope, in a later issue, to give some 
extracts from this work; and while we may 
not agree with all that its author says, his 
is a book that the man who keeps bees for 
the bread and butter he can get out of them 
eannot afford not to read. 

The price of the work is $2.00, and it 
may be had from this office. It contains 
nearly 600 pages, well illustrated with pen- 
drawings that bring out all the details that 
it is possible to show. It will be clubbed 
with our own work, The A B C and X Y Z 
of Bee Culture. for $3.00, or with GLEan- 
tres for one year for $2.50. 
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| Dr. C. C. Miller 





“ Honey is not apt to be used 
as much in extremely hot weath- 
er,” p. 786. Is not that chiefly 
because honey is a heat-forming 
food, and so, like fats, is craved 


less in hot weather?” 





Grace ALLEN, p. 791, speaks of a meet 
of seven beekeepers, and says it was a good 
meeting. Even in a meeting of a hundred, 
it’s the few of the right sort that make it 
wood. One of the best beekeepers’ meetings 
| ever attended was last labor day, with an 
assembly of three! 


J. E. Crane, I’m much interested in 
seeing that you replace old or inferior 
queens with virgins or queen-cells, p. 748. 
Now the thing I’m anxious to know is how 
many of these swarm out. I have an as- 
sistant who nearly has a fit every time I 
talk of putting a virgin or a cell in a full 
colony—says they’ll swarm and go off. 


J. L. Byer, p. 794, you express surprise 
that so good authorities have not heard the 
queens calling except on comb. If you call 
Editor Root and myself authorities, we both 
agree that a queen often pipes outside a 
hive, only he thinks the virgin says the same 
thing outside the cell that she said in it, and 
I don’t. [See answer to another Straw on 
this question.—Eb. ] 


WHILE it is true that bees nearly al- 
ways work on the same kind of flower on 
the same trip, and, indeed, in many cases 
throughout their whole lives, yet I have seen 
(I think never more than twice) a bee going 
back and forth to flowers not related. I 
don’t know why—possibly because forage 
was so searce that she was glad to visit any 
and every flower she could find. [It is the 
exception that proves the rule-—Eb.] 


“THe Mineral Constituents of Honey,” 
p. 797, is worthy of widest publication. I 
doubt if one beekeeper in a hundred real- 
izes the importance of minerals in honey. 
Take iron alone. For years physicians have 
heen always seeking for some better form 
in which to administer it, yet here it is in 
the best form in the most delightful vehicle, 
and yet for the most part ignored. I be- 
lieve 1’m a stronger man for the mineral 
elements I get in honey. And as a rule bees 
fed on honey have more vigor than those 
fed on sugar, since sugar is utterly lacking 
in the important mineral constituents. 


Mr. Eprror, you ask, p. 790, “Is it not 
probable that the piping is made by a 
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hatched queen, and the quahking by another 
one in a cell as a challenge?” Certainly; 
only it is believed that the challenge is giv- 
en by the one that pipes. You may be 
interested in seeing this matter discussed by 
the Baron of Rerlepsch in American Bee 
Journal for 1861, p. 201. He found that 
the mature young queen (even if only one 
in a hive) always quahks for a time in her 
cell, before she emerges and pipes. He 
yives some very interesting observations, 
and says: “ From these observations it is 


. evident that young queens teet [pipe] and 


quahk from sheer jealousy; and that every 
queen, before emerging, quahks for a time, 
t» assure herself that no rival is at large in 
the hive. Not till after her reiterated calls 
have remained unanswered does she feel 
herself safe, and release herself by severing 
the cap of the cell.” You then ask, in 
substanee, whether quahking is not the same 
as piping, only that the one that quahks is 
in the cell. Most emphatically, no. What- 
ever difference there may be from imprison- 
inent in eell, there is one distinct difference 
that cannot be accounted for in that way 
---a difference that it doesn’t need a musi- 
cian to detect, as J. L. Byer seems to think. 
In piping, the first tone is long drawn out, 
several times as long as the last, each tone 
from first to last becoming shorter and 
shorter. In quahking the tones are all short 
and all of the same length. If a queen 
should be shut in a cell and should pipe, 
the first note would still be several times as 
long as the last, would it not? And in that 
respect it’s utterly different from quahking. 
[We fail to see yet why piping and quahk- 
ing cannot be made by the same organs and 
in the same way. While the notes are more 
prolonged in one case than in the other, is 
there any reason for it except that the wax- 
en cells are nearly air-tight? and, more- 
over. bear in mind this: The noise, what- 
ever it is, is made by the wings. We have 
seen queens pipe in queen-cages in our 
office. The wings make a tremulous motion, 
very plain to be seen. When the young 
queen is in the eell she probably does not 
have room enough to vibrate her wings as 
freely as she does when outside. She does 
the best she can; but her efforts in her 
narrow quarters of necessity result in a 
different sound. If you ever saw a queen 
pipe (and every queen-breeder has seen 
them do it hundreds of times) you will have 
noticed the vibratory movement of the 
wings close to the thorax.—Eb.] 
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On page 651, Aug. 15, the crop 
in Ontario is given as fifty-five 
f pounds per colony. Is this comb 


} or extracted honey? 
eee 





A buneh of sweet-clover blos- 
" soms, white and yellow mixed, 
makes a beautiful bouquet for the dining- 
room table. 

**#* 

The editor says, page 657, Aug. 15, “We 
should like to know what you mean by 
breeding from the best.” Have we at this 
time any well-considered standards of ex- 
cellence for our bees? 
ss? 


Dr. Miller, page 657, Aug. 15, says the 
Brilish Bee Journal copies a clipping which 
says that one firm in that country uses 40 
tons of honey a month in the manufacture 
of a cough mixture, and comments, “ Some 
honey.” I should say, “ Some story.” 

see 


On page 481, June 15, Dr. Miller says, 
“Tf all ‘we men’ had voted with me in the 
last forty years there wouldn’t be a saloon 
in the land,” and he is right; but that is 
not all. There wouldn’t be one red-faced, 
unsteady-gaited man by newspaper courtesy 
ealled “ drunks” where there are ten now. 

see 


Dr. Miller inquires, page 569, if we can 
steam a whole box of sections at once with 
a tea-kettle. Well, no—not unless you have 
a very strong jet of steam. We took a 
bundle that we could hold in the hand, al- 
lowing the steam to pass through the cor- 
ners. It takes a little time, but does a good 
job. 


The sum of $25,000 paid out in one year 
for advertising honey by the A. I. Root Co. 
This seems like casting a good deal of 
bread on the water, expecting it to return 
after many days. I shall be greatly mistak- 
en if the rank and file of beekeepers don’t 
get some of that bread as well as the A. I. 
Root Co., when it returns. 

eee 


I enjoyed reading Mr. O. O. Poppleton’s 
experience with the Long-idea hive. I con- 
fess I was somewhat prejudiced against 
such a hive until I came in contact with it 
in his yard. The ease with which it can 
be opened and examined at any time, even 
when bees are storing surplus, will com- 
mend it to almost any one, especially in the 
South. 





An article by John W. Love, page 668, 
Aug. 15, on the factor of cleanliness in 
honey distribution is of much interest. He 
says, “ Comb honey put up in a dust-proof 
earton suggests delicacy and sanitation 
more than that displayed in a glass show- 
case.” It is many years since we began to 
use cartons here in the East, and Mr. Bur- 
nett, of Chicago, informs us that they are 
coming into use in the West. 

see 


Looking over a yard yesterday for foul 
brood, I discovered one I had been into 
where robbing had begun. I tried to drive 
away the robbers with smoke, but the more 
[ smoked the thicker they came. I piled 
grass and weeds about the entrance, but 
still they came. Then I placed an empty 
hive in front of the one they were trying 
to rob. In a moment they left the latter 
and rushed into the empty hive that con- 
tained some dry combs, and more surprised 
bees ] never suw. The ruse was an entire 
success. 

*#ee 

Several articles in the Aug. 15th GLEAN- 
INGS on aster honey show the widespread 
interest in this souree of winter stores. 
The objections to it appear to be that it is 
thin, and bees winter badly on it. Now, I 
have my doubts as to whether it is any thin- 
ner when gathered than other honey or nec- 
tar; but it is gathered late, often when the 
weather is cool, and the bees are, for this 
reason, unable to reduce such nectar to a 
thickness or ripeness in the North as to 
make it a good winter food. Where such 
is the ease 1 believe it would often be ad- 
visable to reduce the size of the brood- 
chamber to inerease the temperature so it 
vould be ripened. 

see 

That extract from the Rural New-Yorker, 
page 567, July 15, is well worth more than 
a year’s subscription for GLEANiINGsS. I 
wanted to put in a half-acre, but thought 
1 must first plow the ground—not neces- 
sary. And, again, I have wondered how it 
could be best brought in in pastures. I 
thought, of course, the first thing would be 
to plow the old rough pasture—a very dif- 
ficult job; but from this I learn I can just 
disk the surface, roll, and sow the seed. It 
has seemed as though the use of sweet clo- 
ver for pasture might be more helpful to 
beekeepers than that sown for hay, as it 
will be quite apt to get the start of stock 
and throw out a good deal of bloom the 
latter part of summer. 
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BEEKEEPING IN CALIFORNIA 


P. C. Chadwick, Redlands, Cal 


Dr. Miller tells us, page 747, 
Sept. 15, what points he would 
breed for under various conditions, 
but omitted saying anything about 
disease-resisting qualities. Is that 
not one of the most important 
points in this day of disease? 

*e#* 


Mr. Frank B. Gunther, of this city, has 
recently sold his apiary and retired from 
the bee business. Mr. Gunther has been a 
beekeeper in this locality for many years, 
and is one of the old timers. Failing health 
has eaused his retirement. 

eee 


Mr. W. T. Cary says, page 770, Sept. 15, 
“Use two queen-excluders instead of one, 
with a bee-space between them,” as a mod- 
ifieation of the Alexander plan for keeping 
queens apart. I am carrying several queens 
over others, separated orly by screen wire, 
which, to my notion, is the best plan yet 
introdueed. 

ees 

Qn page 695 I read this headline: 
“Drone-laying Queen Brood Sometimes a 
Stinking Mess.” Correct! I had some 
experience in that line last season and this. 
Last season I was very much alarmed for 
fear of “ black brood,” but it proved to be 
only dead brood dried down in the cells, 
and otherwise greatly resembling black 
brood. A change of queens soon corrected 
the matter. 

ees 

There is a beekeeper in this locality who 
claims to have cured American foul brood 
in an apiary that was badly affected, with- 
out destroying any combs above the ex- 
cluders, the bees being allowed the free use 
of the honey. He contends that the honey 
above the exeluders is not diseased; and to 
my notion he has proved the fact. But it 
must be remembered that the excluders are 
not to be removed at any time of the year. 
Shaking (or any other system used) can be 
carried on without permanently removing 
the excluders. 

eee 

Mr. Crane says, page 658, Aug. 15, “ Do 
we sing as we work? It is interesting to 
note that the birds sing the most when they 
work the hardest during the nest-building 
and the rearing of their young.” Weil, 
most of the singing takes place during the 
nest-building, Bro. Crane. When the little 
mouths begin to open for food there is a 


change in the atmosphere, so to speak, and 
business takes the place of song. I am 
“some wise” on this line from my own 
experience. 
se 
On page 698, Sept. 1, the editor says: 
“ Every time the granulated article is re- 
liquefied some of the flavor is lost.” That 
depends on how it is reliquefied. If the 
cans are set in the hot sun with the caps 
left on, the honey will reliquefy without 
any injury to the flavor. This season I 
placed a quantity of granulated orange 
honey in a local warehouse on an upper 
floor next to the roof. The heat during the 
summer hecame intense at times, causing 
the honey to reliquefy perfectly, yet I do 
not think any one could detect the slightest 
injury to the flavor. In my opinion intense 
artificial heat is the chief cause of the loss 
of flavor. 
ees 
In dividing colonies for increase, the old 
queen with the old bees should be left on 
the old stand, and the young bees and a 
good portion of the brood moved to a new 
stand. Many do not realize the importance 
of eliminating the old bees as much as 
possible before introducing the new queen. 
It is a good plan to remove a colony to a 
new place when introducing a queen and 
placing an empty hive on the old stand for 
a few days te catch the old bees, after 
which they may be returned to the original 
colony on the original position. This is 
not necessary where there are other hives 
near for the field foree to find their way 
into. 
eee 
Dr. Miller, page 631, Aug. 1, says he has 
had many eases of laying workers, but does 
not remember a single case in the spring. 
Well, as I have before said, that is the most 
natural time for them to oceur with me, 
and I have seen very few after the season 
was advanced far enough for the produc- 
tion of plenty of drones. He asks also if 
I ever knew a case of laying workers and 
not a whole lot of ’em. Now he has me, 
and I believe the whole beekeeping frater- 
nity. I never saw a bee in my life that I 
could point out as a “laying worker.” If 
Dr. Miller has, he is an exception and has 
enjoyed a rare sight. Following the instinet 
of the bee it is more natural to think of a 
colony tolerating only one laying bee to the 
hive. And, ’way down in the bottom of my 
heart, I don’t believe that any one knows. 
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BEEKEEPING IN THE SOUTHWEST 


Louis H. Scholl, New Braunfels, Texas. 


A TRIP TO CALIFORNIA. 

If time permits I will take a 
trip to California this fall. The 
primary object of the trip will be 
to visit some of the leading Cali- 
fornia beekeepers and to study 
beekeeping conditions as they ex- 
ist in that state. It is to be a mission sim- 
ilar to that on which the Texas A. and M. 
College sent me to Colorado a number of 
years ago. At that time I was connected 
with that institution as apiarist and foul- 
brood inspector. During the last few years 
my connection with the state department of 
agriculture has been that of apicultural 
expert. I have always made it a point to 
gather all the information possible on bee- 
keeping subjecis. My main object on the 
Colorado visit was to look into the foul- 
brood situation there and the inspection 
work. My thirty days’ sojourn in that 
state, and the visits to the numerous bee- 
keepers, proved extremely profitable. I am 
anticipating the same experience in my 
California trip. 

Some of the first information that would 
be appreciated by me would be suggestions 
as to the best routing of a trip in order to 
reach the most of the interesting places that 
I ought to try to arrange to see. Of course, 
it will be impossible to make all the im- 
portant points nor to visit all the beekeep- 
ers whom I ought to see; but with such in- 
formation as I may be able to get from 
those who will be kind enough to write me, 
I shall be better enabled to outline an itin- 
erary that will be the most profitable to me. 
The editor ean start the ball rolling, from 
the fact that he has recently been there. 
Who else will write me? I shall also be 
glad to hear from some of my California 
friends. 
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THE SEASON AT PRESENT IN TEXAS. 

tain, rain, rain! There has been hardly 
a day for the last month or more when we 
did not have one or more showers of rain. 
While these were extremely weleome at the 
beginning, their continuance and the resul- 
tant bad roads and delayed work of various 
kinds have been deplored by many. I had 
wished most anxiously for these fall rains 
to set in, long before they came. It had 
been very drouthy for a good many weeks, 
and our bees were doing absolutely nothing 
as a result of the cotton stopping growing 
long before the usual time. A rain in July 
would have meant a continuation of our 


summer honey yield from that source with- 
out a stop; but the extremely dry weather 
put an end absolutely to the honey-flow 
from the cotton. From similar experiences 
1 knew that only some light rains would 
mean that the cotton would put out a fresh 
growth, and our honey yield from that 
source be increased. Although this has 
come a little later than usual our bees will 
still get a nice lot of honey. They are 
already busy on the cotton, and also on 
broomweed as well, and some of the wild 
fall flowers. 

These rains seem to have been quite gen- 
eral over the state. While the Southwest 
Texas section will not reap any surplus 
honey I feel that the rains have been bene- 
ficial in stimulating sonie of the fall honey- 
yielding plants to permit the bees there to 
store up at least some winter stores. The 
broomweed is the chief of these fall yielders 
there. Although the honey is rather strong, 
and yellow in color, it is excellent for 
winter stores. The beekeepers in that pari 
of the state have had a short crop, except 
in a few favored localities, and have had to 
feed their bees in some instances. 

Throughout the central and northern part 
of the state, especially throughout the cot- 
ton-growing belt, there has been less com- 
plaint. In fact, many of the beekeepers 
with whom I have had oceasion to converse 
during the last few weeks have admitted 
that they were geiting a better crop than 
they anticipated after considering the un- 
favorable spring conditions. 

As we use a great deal of extracted honey 
for packing our bulk comb honey we buy 
large quantities from other beekeepers 
every year. Thus far we have already 
bought over 50,000 pounds this year. Al- 
though indications at first were that there 
would be a shortage of extracted honey, 
and we were beginning to arrange for pro- 
curing our necessary supply from other 
sources, we have been receiving more offers 
of extracted honey than we anticipated. 
Indeed, lately the offerings have been be- 
vond our needs at times. At the present 
time we have nearly a dozen letters offering 
extracted honey. 

I have mentioned this because it tends to 
show that there was a good deal of honey 
produced in Texas in spite of the reports 
prevalent to the effect that there has been 
an almost entire failure in the Lone Star 
State. Our own crop will not be far behind 
our last year’s yield, if not just as good. 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH DOOLITTLE 


At Borodino, New York. 


COLORS AND QUEENS. 

“Do bees dislike black? Will 
they try to sting an animal that is 
black any sooner than they will 
one that is gray, brown, red, or 
white? I am told that bees have 
this special antipathy.” 

In my younger years in apiculture I ac- 
cepted the idea as the truth. One day four 
of us met at one of the apiaries, 1 wearing 
a black felt hat, the other three wearing 
straw hats. It was not long before Doolit- 
tle was the target for apparently all of the 
cross bees in the apiary, the bees getting on 
that black hat and singing and stinging 
very much as they will in one’s hair. Of 
eourse the trouble was in the color. 

A few weeks later we met in another 
apiary, I wearing a white felt hat, and the 
others had hats of various shades, but none 
black. To my surprise, I was again the 
target for the cross bees, as the hat I wore 
seemed to displease the bees much more 
than the hats of other colors. They sang 
and stung away at that hat the same as they 
had done when I wore the black one. 
Again we met at my own apiary; and as 
this was a very warm day we all wore straw 
hats of about the same color. To my sur- 
prise, I was again the target for nearly all 
the eross bees we happened to stir up—not 
that the bees attacked my hat more, but 
they seemed to want to sting Doolittle more 
than any of the other three. 

Then I coneluded that their dislike was 
for my person. And I have found this to 
be so in the majority of cases wherever I 
have visited with beekeepers at different 
apiaries. I have often felt almost ashamed 
of myself when being obliged to hide my 
head in a bush or eall for a veil when oth- 
ers had no trouble. But of this I am cer- 
tain: Rees have a great antipathy toward 
any clothing that is fuzzy or of a hairy 
nature, and such should be avoided when 
work is to be done in the apiary. 

“Ts the practice of eutting out queen- 
cells at the beginning of the swarming 
season, to prevent swarming, a good one 
where one works for section honey? ” 

Quite a few of our practical apiarists 
have given that plan as a good one; but 
from years of experimenting along that 
line I eannot help thinking that much hon- 
ey is lost in the attempt to stop prime 
swarming by destroying queen-cells. And 
I also think that the attempt to stop after- 
swarming by the same practice often in- 








creases the number of after-swarms. Es- 
pecially is this true when the cells are cut 
before all the unsealed larve are too old to 
be coaxed into something that will tempo- 
rarily answer for a queen. Under the 
swarming impulse, bees do not take kindly 
to being allowed just one queen-cell; there- 
fore, when they have any larve which ean 
possibly be transformed into something 
which will take the place of a queen they 
will do this, and so issue as a “ secon: 
swarm ” with the queen emerging from the 
cell we have chosen for them, thus leaving 
the parent colony with but a poor apology 
for a mother. It is better to wait eight 
days after the issuing of the prime swarm, 
and then at night listen at the side of the 
hive, with the ear pressed against it, for 
ihe piping of the first young queen that has 
emerged. When the young queen is twen- 
ty-four hours out she will tell you herself 
that “there will be a hot time in the old 
town ” tomorrow by the fuss she is making 
inside during the gathering darkness. In 
the morning you can shake the bees off every 
comb in the hive, so that you ean see every 
queen-cell, and miss none; and when all are 
cul off you are sure of no after-swarm. 

“Would not the following be a good way 
to requeen each colony every year and pre- 
vent all increase? Allow the prime swarm 
to come out naturally. Have all wintered- 
over queens’ wings clipped. When the 
swarm is in the air, cage the clipped queen 
aud go through the hive, cutting off all 
queen-cells. Lay the caged queen at the 
entrance, and two or three of the best cells 
around the eage containing the queen. When 
the swarm returns, place an open-mouthed 
box over the eaged queen and eells, thus 
allowing the bees to cluster over and about 
them. Eventually the old queen is to be 
killed, and the first queen emerging from 
the cells at the door reigns in the hive for 
another year.” 

The question would be whether doorstep 
foundlings would be as good as lawful ones 
nursed and brought up in the genial warmth 
surrounding them in the old homestead. 
Even if a small bunch of bees stays there 
faithfully, would not the temperature inside 
the bunch get low on a cool rainy night? 
Then, what would there be to hinder the 
bees inside the hive, with mother and en- 
bryo sisters gone, starting more queen-cells 
from the brood remaining in the hive, which, 
much of it, would be of right age to change 
to queens? 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF A LIFE AS A BEEKEEPER AND SUPPLY. 
. ‘DEALER 





BY WALTER 8 


In my boyhood days, while with my 
parents on a fruit-farm at the edge of 
Cincinnati, I was much given to nature 
studies. ‘The honeybee appealed to me as 
the most fascinating study in all the world, 
and it heeame iy irresistible hobby, much 
against advice from those who were near 
to me. I secured all the literature avail- 
able at that time, had valuable instructions 
from the late Charles F. Muth, kept my 
little apiary attractive with the lawn-mower 
and by building rustic chairs under the 
shade-trees, and then I had but one goal in 
view—I longed for at least one hundred 
colonies. I even thought that if I could 
secure the larger apiary 1 would be so con- 
tented that I would never ask for anything 
further. 

I reached the goal; but while I secured 
much pleasure in reaching it I still found 
other wishes developing. I now began to 
wish that 1 could rear queen bees and ad- 
vertise them in the bee journals. I had 
secured a crop of honey so large, filling 
tanks and barrels, that my father had some 
fears that the honey-house would yield to 
the weight. My honey-house was the upper 
floor of our shop, strongly built; but I 
remember his placing braces under the floor. 
My father found a demand for every pound 
of honey that I produced; and as I was 
determined to say that I was never out of 
honey I had occasion to purchase several 
barrels of it from New York and from 
Michigan, honey in those days being ship- 
ped in barrels and kegs instead of tin cans. 
This proved profitable, and here is a hint 
for beekeepers of today. 

My entire apiary was devoted exclusively 
to producing extracted honey, using two- 
story Langstroth hives with ten Langstroth 
frames to each story, and a queen-excluding 
honey-board. This controlled the swarm- 
ing problems; for at the beginning of the 
flow I would place the queen and two or 
three frames of brood in the lower story, 
filling the story with empty frames, and 
placing the rest of the brood in the upper 
story over the exeluder. I often found it 
necessary to build many colonies three 
stories high. 

It had been one of my pleasures to pro- 
vide an ample supply of combs, all built 
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from full sheets and mostly wired. At the 
beginning I had quite a few crooked combs, 
and a few that had large patches of drone 
comb. I gradually disposed of them by 
cutting out drone comb and cutting up some 
of my best combs with which to patch or 
replace the drone comb. I also managed to 
have all of my combs built to the bottom- 
bars of frames. To accomplish this I eut 
off the lower edge and replaced with a strip 
of comb to fit, and returned such combs 
always in the upper stary. 

I also learned to secure absolutely per- 
feet combs without wiring. The idea would 
be quite practical today; but it seems that 
the time is not ripe for it. I would use 
full sheets of medium-brood foundation, 
eutting off half an inch from the end of 
each sheet. The object is, not to allow the 
sheet to touch the end-bars till it ean have 
time to hang plumb. These frames are 
now to be inserted in brood-chambers, a 
few at a time, and always between combs of 
brood so that an equal force of bees will 
work on both sides of the frame at the same 
time. After one season in the brood-cham- 
ber they ean safely be used in upper stories 
for extracting. 

My experience in producing comb honey 
was not entirely satisfactory; at least I 
realized that I could secure more dollars 
and cents on the plan of extracting. In 
those days a section about four by five, 
used without separators, was quite popular, 
and I am not sure that it was not a mistake 
to diseard it, for the smaller section with 
separators and small clusters does not bring 
as good results. We know that anything 
that divides the cluster is against comb- 
building. For those who ship comb honey, 
separators seem to be a necessity. 

I produced one lot of strictly faney comb 
honey, but I had my sections, supers, and 
separators made to order, using a section 
open top and bottom, and also open at 
corners—a sort of compromise between the 
plain and the standard section, and it could 
he used with or without separators. This 
was back in the ’80’s, and the sections were 
illustrated and described in GLEANTINGS. 
The article brought me so many inquiries 
that I began to think I had the world by 
the tail; but my hold soon relaxed, for I 
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was not prepared to offer the goods. I 
used separators made of coarse wire cloth, 
and sections were clamped with thumb- 
screws. 

In using some of this honey in an exhibit 
1 recall one man remarking that bees had 
never seen that honey! I tried to explain 
that machine honey was out of the ques- 
tion; but as he walked away he muttered, 
“Well, I don’t know. I have just found 
out that I have been eating manufactured 
eggs all winter.” 

Speaking about producing comb honey, 
I think now that if I were so fortunate as 
to be back in the business I would produce 
both extracted and chunk honey. There is 
an inereased demand for chunk honey, and 
it enables the producer to secure the price 
of comb honey for a whole lot of his ex- 
tracted honey. I think I would produce 
some comb honey in shallow extracting- 
frames and eut it out as fast as I secured 
orders. One must not prepare a lot ahead, 
for it is not desirable to allow granulation. 
{ would use a six-pound pail with three 
pounds of comb and three pounds of ex- 
tracted. In fact, when I did have goods to 
sell I used this method of putting up honey, 
and found a rapidly increasing demand. 
The method came to me by accident in 
taking eare of comb honey that arrived here 
in broken condition. 

Speaking about estabiishing myself back 
in the ’80’s as a queen-breeder, the more I 
thought of it the more I became enthused, 
for 1 felt that my surroundings were favor- 
able, and I began to dream of pleased cus- 
tomers and taking armloads of cages to the 
postoffice! I also realized that much ex- 
pense would be attached in requeening my 
yard, and that much material would be re- 
quired for mating-boxes. I would not con- 
sider anything but the highest standards in 
every detail. I formulated my plans, and 
began that winter in making all arrange- 
inents, completing my library, making mat- 
ing-boxes, ete. About one year was con- 
sumed in requeening my yard to the stand- 
ard that I required. 

My mating-boxes were my own idea, and 
I still think well of them in spite of strides 
in improvements. I ordered ten-frame hive- 
bodies with tops and bottoms and grooves 
cut in ends for three thin division-boards 
which made four compartments with an 
entrance at each end and one at each side. 
The point was that they would co-operate 
on heat, and that by using the standard 
frame I could unite at the close of the sea- 
son with no loss of bees or brood. A de- 
iachable number-dise hung on each com- 
partment, and one on each hive gave me 
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opportunities for an accurate book-record 
of every queen in my yard. 

In those days much was said about con- 
trolling the mating of queens, and for a 
time I thought I had at least partly solved 
the problem. We knew that queens usually 
take their flight in the early afternoon, at 
such times as young bees are taking play- 
spells. I knew that by feeding my nuclei 
a small amount of syrup in the forenoon 
the queen would take her flight, and at such 
times very few drones were in the air; but 
by feeding my best colonies 1 could also 
force the drones to fly at the same time. I 
still think that something might yet be ac- 
complished by further experimenting in 
this line. 

My hand-hold slipped again! In queen- 
rearing | met with quite a few failures, and 
found it necessary to refer to my books 
frequently. With more experience I was 
more successful; and yet it seems to me 
that I followed old plans, and I do not 
know to this day why some ideas were fail- 
ures and again successful after pursuing 
the same methods. Perhaps my enthusiasm 
had a bad effect at the beginning. Our 
text-books are fine, but there is one thing 
that has always given me much coneern. It 
is the ideas expressed about fertile workers 
aud drone-laying queens. 

I cannot induce myself to believe that 
ever a seed in vegetation germinated with- 
out pollenization or that ever an egg laid 
by an insect developed life without fertili- 
zation. I should like to see modern science 
go deeper on this subject. Modern science 
seems to zo deeper on subjects where more 
value is at stake, such as mining, medicine, 
ete., but I find what I think is a parallel 
case on my subject pertaining to the eel. 
Aristotle taught that the eel was without 
sex, and that they were produced sponta- 
neously from the earth, and even Pliny 
agreed with him. It was not till 1877 that 
an Italian naturalist identified a female eel, 
and showed that they lay millions of eggs, 
always in brackish waters. As a matter of 
commerce the bee is far ahead of the eel, 
although eels are considered a fine article of 
food by some people. 

Exeuse me, for they remind me of a 
snake; but I presume it is all a matter of 
taste. I learn that snails are considered a 
delicate dish in Paris! This reminds me of 
a story about a foreigner visiting this coun- 
try. His friend wished to secure for him 
a fine café dinner, and they sat down to 
eelery and bouillon; and then after clearing 
the table the waiter brought in a piping- 
hot lobster with the accessories. The for- 
eigner pushed back his chair and remark- 
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Heartsease, Polygonum persicaria Photo by J. M. 
Buchanan, Franklin, Tenn. 


ed, “| ate your grass, | drank your slop, 
but I'll be dommed if I ate you bug!” I 
find that 1 am getting off my subject. 

When I had secured queens ready for the 
market I was confronted with the problem 
of advertising—a subject which I have 
since found very interesting and deep. I 
tried small spaces in bee journals, and ex- 
pected a deluge of orders; but in this I was 
again disappointed. I was unknown; and 
if it had not been for the fact that I se- 
eured some advertising space in exchange 
for bee notes in a farm paper I would have 
come out of the little end of the horn. At 
a time when I was a little discouraged, the 
late Charles F. Muth visited at our home. 
He looked over my outfit; and before he 
left he said, “ Walter, for the present I ean 
use all the queen bees that you ean pro- 
duce.” His kind and gratifying words ean 
never be forgotten. 

Well, I found myself so fascinated with 
the bee business that I had promised myself 
that, if | were rewarded with a first-class 
apiary, and established in the queen-rearing 
business, I would never ask for anything 
further, especially if these things were 
gained by the sweat of my own brow. Now, 
things were different again. I began to 
have a longing to go into the supply busi- 
ness. 
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Boueset, Kupaterium perfoliatum. Photo by J. M. 
Buchanan, Franklin, Tenn. 


I spent one winter with the A. I. Root 
(‘o., and the more I learned about it the 
more it seemed to fascinate me; and the 
very odor of pine lumber and beeswax 
seemingly intoxicated me. I had met many 
beekeepers, and I thought them as a class 
the best people on earth. I have never chang- 
ed my mind en this point. My opportu- 
nities at home were good, but I was wor- 
ried about getiing in the supply business. 
I had seen good men fail after starting 
with considerable means while others pros- 
pered; but I felt that I could succeed if I 
only had the opportunities, but there seem- 
ed to be no openings. However, the dark- 
est hour is just before day, and I had even 
looked over the map deciding that, if I had 
my choice, I would locate in Indianapolis. 
| had occasion to visit friends in Indian- 
apolis, and just naturally hunted up the 
local bee-supply dealer, Mr. Frank L. 
Dougherty. 

After cordially shaking hands in the at- 
titude of the bee fraternity he confided to 
me that he had been promoted to more 
extensive interesis, and that his supply 
business was for sale. This brought me to 
a fever again, and I learned that another 
man was negotiating for the business—a 
man with much more means than I could 
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Goldenrod, Solidago. Photo by J. M. Buchanan, 
Franklin, Tnnn. 


control. I returned with a heavy heart, 
exchanged a few letters with Mr. Dougher- 
ty, resulting in his giving me the prefer- 
enee—-a kindness that will be lasting in my 
memory. I conducted it for twenty-six 





Aster, Aster multifiorus. Photo by J. M. Buchanan, 
Franklin, Tenn. 
years with some hardships, some hard work, 
but, after all, a quarter of a century of real 
pleasure. And [I still think that the bee- 
keepers are the best people on earth. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





THE FALL FLOW 


BY J. M. BUCHANAN 


The late summer and fall flow is an im- 
portant factor in the next season’s honey 
crop; for strong colonies at the beginning 
of the spring flow are dependent on suc- 
cessful wintering, which, to a great extent, 
is insured by having the hives full of good 
stores and young bees at the beginning of 
cold weather. 

Tf there is no fall flow to induce late 
brood-rearing, the colony goes into winter 
with old bees which have not sufficient vital- 
ity to survive the cold and confinement of 
winter; and if stimulative feeding ever 
pays, it is at such a time as this, for too 
much importance ean hardly be placed on 
the matter of late rearing of brood. 

There is quite a variety of plants through- 
out the central states which furnish nectar 
and pollen during the late summer and 
autumn, and a short description of some 
of the most important is here given. 


Polygonum persicaria, heartsease, smart- 
weed; a prolifie nectar-bearer in low lands 
and moist soils. The honey is of good 
flavor, and light amber in color; blooms in 
August and September. 

Eupatorium perfoliatum, boneset. On the 
high lands of the central states this plant 
furnishes a good crop of surplus honey of 
fair quality, light amber in color, and of 
rather high flavor. It grows 2 to 4 feet 
high and has white flowers in broad flat 
heads, in August. 

Solidago, goldenrod. There are more than 
75 species of goldenrod found in the United 
States. However, not all of these are of 
value as honey-plants. There are several 
good ones which are widely distributed, and 
which produce a fine quality of honey, 
mostly of a golden color. They bloom dur- 
ing September and October. Two species 
are shown in the illustration. 












Aster, aster. Several species or varieties 
are of value as honey-plants, some produc- 
ing much better honey than others. Aster 
honey is very quick to granulate, and is 
rather strong in flavor. It is not usually 
considered very good for winter stores, 
especially in the North, where the bees are 
confined for a long period. There is gen- 
erally a sour smell about the apiary when 
the bees are at work on aster. The bloom 


Crab spider caught in the act of killing a bee. 
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begins in September, and continues until 
after frost. 

Other late-flowering honey-plants which 
might be mentioned are buckwheat; alsike 
and sweet clover; cotton, cowpeas, wild 
sunflowers. The common ragweed, Ambrosia 
artemisaefolia, is one of the most prolific 
pollen-bearing plants among the late bloom- 
ers, although it furnishes no nectar. 

Franklin, Tenn. 
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THE TRAGIC SIDE OF BEE LIFE 


BY WILLIAM BEUCUS 


When we turn to the daily life of the bee 
and see how its fruetifying mission is be- 
neficent, how it is called to the delicate fra- 
grant blooms which crown the vegetable 
kingdom, and which are a synonym of 
loveliness, we are quite overcome, and ex- 
elaim at the transcendent beauty of it all; 
but when we find lurking at the portal of 
the lily of the field a monster whose only 
mission is to seize and destroy the bee, to 
hold it in a vise-like grip while it calmly 
punctures the living tissues of its victim, 
the face of nature loses its charm, and its 
ugliness is unveiled. 

The labor of the bee is kindly and con- 
structive; and yet it must, at every trip, 


face the pirates of the earth and the air 
whose labor is cruel and destructive. One 
of these monsters is shown in the photo. It 
is a white spider which lurks on white 
blossoms. Its duplicate in form, though 
colored yellow, lurks on yellow blossoms. 
This spider spins no web; but with arms 
outspread, it patiently awaits the coming of 
its only victim, the honeybee. It does not 
spring, but waits until the head of the bee 
is in exactly the right position between the 
outstretched arms, and then, with a swift 
movement, it seizes the bee in a powerful 
embrace and hites into the neck from the 
upper side, as shown. The bee has no 
chance to defend itself, and falls an easy 
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victim. The particular 
spider pictured was 
caught in the corolla of 
the wild white lily. It 
was rudely driven out, 
clinging tenaciously to 
its prey, on to a green 
leaf, carried into the 
house, the leaf pinned 
to a box, and the photo 
taken. 

Several years ago one 
of these spiders. was 
compelled to release re- 
luetantly its victim; and 
it was then earried to a 
populous. colony and 
dropped at the entrance 
among the bees. They 
seemed to recognize 
their enemy, and drew 
away. After consider- 
able irritation, one bee, 
more valiant or indis- 
ereet than the rest, at- 
tacked the spider vi- 
ciously. Instead of show- 
ing fear, the spider 
seized the bee in a 
strong grip and bit it 
on the under side of the 
thorax. The bee was 














thus in a position where 
it eould use its sting. 


Spiders which kill honeyhees. 1, black swallow-tail butterfly (Papilio 
asterias), killed by crab-spider Misumena vatia, 2. 3, dragonfly (Celithemis 


But it wilted as though eponina), captured by M. vatia, 4. Photographed by John H. Lovell. 


paralyzed by a poison. 

This observation may prove interesting to 
those entomologists who assert that the 
spider secretes no poison. I then caught a 
worker, and, holding the spider securely, 
held the point of the bee’s abdomen on to 
the spider that the sting might be made 
effective in retaliation. But the sting seem- 
ed to be unable to penetrate the skin of the 
spider, although many efforts were made. 
It seems, then, that, though the spider takes 
the precaution to seize the bee in the safest 
way, it would not be in danger, even if the 
bee were seized wrongly. 


To gratify my own feelings this spider 
was despatched, as was also the one shown 
in the photograph. 

Cadott, Wis. 


[Chas. Hecht, in the Oct. 15th issue for 
1907, deseribes this same spider, and an 
illustration is given showing the spider and 
its victim on a dandelion blossom. Mr. 
Lovell, in his article which follows, shows 
a spider which is, no doubt, the same one, 
killing butterflies —Eb. ] 
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FLOWER SPIDERS WHICH KILL HONEYBEES 


BY JOHN H. LOVELL 








In gathering nectar from flowers a 
honeybee would seem to be in neo danger; 
yet often it meets with a tragic end. Here 
lying on the flat top of the flower-cluster 
of the hobble-bush is a dead bee. Lift it up 
and you may discover that the head is firm- 
ly grasped by the mandibles of a white 
spider, which, rather than release its prey, 





permits itself to be dragged from its hiding- 
place. Except for a red stripe on each side 
of the abdomen, it is wholly white, so that 
it cannot be easily distinguished from the 
small flowers among which it lives. 

It is one of the erab-spiders (Thomi- 
sidae), so called because, like a crab, they 
walk sidewise or backward more easily than 
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Dr. Neville’s summer and winter repository for bees. 


forward. These spiders lurk among flowers, 
usually in dense clusters of small flowers 
like the meadow-sweet, the sumac, the elder- 
berry, and viburnums, and pounce upon the 
unsuspecting insect-visitors. The two com- 
monest species are Misumena vatia (shown 
in the photograph), and M. aleataria. They 
not only eatch bees and flies, but also wasps 
and large butterflies and dragonflies, as the 
illustration shows. The poison is very vir- 
ulent, or otherwise they would be carried 
away by such strong-winged insects. These 
spiders are common, and kill a good many 
honeybees. 


On the 16th of July I noticed a bumble- 
bee gathering pollen on a flower of the wild 
rose (Rosa lucida). My attention was for 
a moment diverted, but was again quickly 
recalled by the loud buzzing of the bee. A 
white spider had leaped upon its back and 
grasped it with its mandibles just behind 
the head. At first the bumblebee struggled 
violently, but gradually its efforts became 
more feeble and soon ceased. The spider 
now dragged it over the edge of the flower 
to the leaves heneath, there to dine at its 
leisure. 

Waldoboro, Maine. 
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A COMBINED SUMMER AND WINTER SHED FOR CITY USE 





BY DR. R. NEVILLE 


The illustration shows my _bee-house 
whieh T use both summer and winter here 
in town. In the summer the hives are 28 
inches above the floor where they are placed 
during the winter. This means that, during 
the summer time, the entrances are at least 
four feet from the ground so that the bees 
ure usually above the head by the time they 
are out of my lot. 

The lower part of the shed is of concrete 
blocks, resting on a foundation wall four 


inehes high, through which openings are 
left for the winter entrances. The shed is 
40 feet long and 4 feet wide outside mea- 
surements; 32 inches in the clear on the 
inside. 

After the hives are placed down on the 
floor inside for winter, we secure boxes that 
have been used for shipping panes of glass; 
fill the three-inch space inside with dry 
straw, and place it over the top for a eover- 
ing—finally putting on the boards used for 
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the summer stands. In this way we ean 
winter strong three-frame nuclei without 
losing one, making sure, of course, that the 
combs contain plenty of stores. 

A strip of rubberoid roofing-paper covers 
up the openings for the fronts of the hives 
in the summer time. 

After 35 years of experience we have 
found this shed the most convenient ar- 
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rangement of anything we have ever tried 
for city beekeeping. 

Walkerton, Ind. 

[Dr. Neville is an old soldier who served 
three years in the Civil War, and who 
marched with Sherman to the sea. His bees 
are kept mainly for pleasure, but he pro- 
duces some 500 to 1000 pounds of honey a 
season from his bees on his back lot.—Ep.] 


——__—¢-o————____ 


MAKING SURE OF SUPERSEDURE 


BY F. A. HARRISON 


The photograph shows both sides of a 
frame of brood which, according to my 
count, had twenty-eight queen-cells. This 
comb belongs to a new colony which swarm- 
ed May 17, 1915, and 


We assume that this was a prime swarm— 
that is, the first swarm—therefore that it 
contained the old queen. Probably this old 
queen began to fail soon after the swarm 





was placed in a new Fr * 
hive with full sheets 
of foundation. This 
is absolutely all the 
brood in this hive. Can 
you tell me why so 
many queen-cells are 
built by a new swarm? 

The hospital at this 
station has eight colo- 
nies which are kept in- 
side the walls of this 
institution. I have 
thought seriously of 
sending a photo to 

















compete for a prize 
showing how bees can 
be kept when closely 
surrounded by men at work. However, if 
our apiary increases as much next year as 
it has this I am afraid we shall have to 
inove outside. 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 


[This was a rather unusual occurrence. 


Twenty-cight queen-cells built by the bees of a new swarm. 


was hived. The fact that she had only a 
sinall patch of brood on each side of one 
comb a month afterward is pretty conelu- 
sive evidence that she had all but stopped 
laying. The bees decided to supersede her, 
and then “ got busy ” with what little brood 
they had.—Ep.] 





A PLANT THAT FORETELLS THE ALFALFA HONEY CROP 


BY GEO. M. HUNTINGTON 


I am sending two snapshots of wild 
buckwheat, Eriogonum fasciculatum, a very 
important honey-plant to the beekeepers of 
this valley wherever it is in the vicinity of 
their apiaries. It comes into bloom just 
before alfalfa, and is a good indicator of 
crop prospects for the season. Coming just 
before alfalfa it prepares the way for good 
results from the alfalfa. It starts the bees 
into the supers and provides the wax scales 
for comb-building. If there is a good flow 





from the wild buckwheat the condition is 
sure to be such that alfalfa will also pro- 
duce well. 

Swarming is abont over at the height of 
its bloom, and the earlier swarms have made 
progress during the buckwheat flow to 
where they will be storing surplus when 
alfalfa starts. Like the cultivation of buck- 
wheat it is the best in the early part of the 
day, and in cool weather (not cold) it gives 
the best results. Two or three hot days at 
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Wild buckwheat is a forerunner of alfalfa in parts of California. 


the finish will wind it up, and is just what 
the altalfa needs to come on with a rush. 
The season of 1914 was like this, and the 
wax-workers were not “laid off” between 
the flows. 


In 1915 the wild-buckwheat flow was 


very short, as was also the first flow of 
alfalfa. 

Wild-buckwheat honey is dark in color, 
but not as dark as its eultivated cousin. 
The flavor is also much milder. 

Bishop, Cal. 


> >m__—__- 


GETTING READY FOR COLD WEATHER 


BY D. C. ANDERSON 


I have wintered bees for the last three 
winters as follows: I built a platform 4 ft. 
fi in. by 9 ft., about eight inches from the 
ground. On this I placed ten hives, four 
fronting east, four west, and two south, and 
closed the entrances to about six inches in 
length by % in depth. On the fronts of 
the hives over the alighting-board I put a 
1 x 6-inch board flatwise. 

The side-boards are two boards nailed 
with cleats one inch from the end, set on 
the outer edge of the board over the alight- 
ing-boards. One-inch boards the right length 
are tacked on the ends against the cleats, 
leaving the nailheads out far enough so 
they ean be drawn out when you wish to 
take the case down. 

The side-boards should be a few inches 
narrower at the north end to carry the 
water off. I pack with leaves, having plen- 
ty of them, tamping them tightly all about 
the hives. Sometimes I fill the supers with 
leaves, and sometimes put the covers on 
and pack the case full of leaves; then cover 








with boards and roofing-felt. As the board 
over the alighting-boards projects some- 
what I nail a narrow board on the front 
that keeps the storms from driving in the 
hives. 

My bees have always wintered well in 
this ease, never losing any excepting from 
starvation or loss of queen. Bees get a 
flight every month in the winter here; but 
we also have zero weather. It seldom lasts 
more than a few days. 

I have also a tenement hive six feet long, 
spaced for four colonies with 12 to 14 Hoif- 
man frames. ‘The top is spaced for ten- 
frame supers. The divisions are of inch 
lumber, with a 5 x 5-inch hole in the center, 
over which is tacked excluder zine on each 
side, so the queens cannot reach each other. 
The entrances are north, south, east, and 
west. 

For wintering I tack newspaper on the 
sides and ends; nail a wide inch board over 
the paper, fill the supers with leaves, and 
finally cover to keep the storms out. 
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I have had this hive four years, and for 
three years it was the best honey-producer 
in my yard; but this last summer my bees 
got the swarming fever, and this hive will 
not give much surplus. The first winter I 
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tried to winter all four colonies; but the 
colony facing north disappeared. I do not 
know that it would have oceurred again, but 
I never tried to winter any bees in that 
compartment afterward. 

Boicourt, Kan. 





SELF-TRIPPING OF ALFALFA 


BY J. H. LOVELL 


Alfalfa sometimes sets seed freely, even 
in the absence of insects suitable for trip- 
ping the flowers. The Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry has’ reeently shown (1914) that the 
flowers often trip automatically. Alfalfa 
has explosive flowers—that is, when the keel 
is depressed the stamens and pistil fly for- 
cibly upward with a snapping sound, and 
a little cloud of pollen is thrown into the air 
or against an insect. At Chinook, Montana, 
43 out of 57 flowers marked on one plant 
became _ self - tripped 
and set 21 pods. Ona 
second plant 36 flow- 
ers out of 64 tripped 
automatically and pro- 
duced 16 pods. Self- 
tripping is influenced 
by temperature, hu- 
midity, and bright 
sunshine. A single al- 
falfa-plant was sereen- 
ed from insects for 
ten days or longer un- 
til it was in full bloom. 
The sereen was then 
removed for 15 min- 
utes on a very warm 
day.The flowers quick- 
ly began exploding 
with a snapping sound 
at times three or four 
being heard simulta- 
neously. It was esti- 
mated that more than 
half the flowers were 
self-tripped before the 
screen was replaced. 
In the West, automat- 
ie self-tripping prob- 
ably results in the production of as many 
pods as insect pollination. This observation 
is important, since it explains the produc- 
tion of a large crop of seed in the absence 
of insects. 

THE ODOR OF GOLDENROD NECTAR. 

While the bees are bringing in nectar 
from the goldenrod, the whole apiary is 
filled with a disagreeable sour smell which, 
on a calm evening, may sometimes be no- 








ticed at a distance of a hundred feet. The 
udor of goldenrod nectar has been likened 
to that of decaying carrion, but this is a 
mistake. When sneh an odor is present it 
is usually eaused by one or more stink-horn 
fungi. One autumn [ noticed in my bee- 
yard a strong earrion-like odor, and care- 
ful search soon revealed several of these 
fungi growing near an apple-tree. At least 
x dozen flies were busily feeding on the 
semi-liquid mass. Where there is decaying 





The stink-horn fungus (Phallus impudicus) sometimes grows up in 
the apiary in the fall. 


organie matter the stink-horn fungus fre- 
quently spring up in the fall. They ex- 
hale a fetid scent. and often mislead the 
beekeeper into the belief ihat this odor 
comes from the hives. The stem is hollow, 
and the ecap-like top deliquesces into a 
sticky, syrupy mass which is very attractive 
io earrion-flies. They devour great num- 
bers of the spores, which produce a kind of 
diarrhea, and pass through them unharm- 
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ed. Certain fungi thus, like flowers, make 
use of insects to distribute their spores. 
The illustration shows two specimens of 
this fungus (Phallus impudicus). ~ 
Waldoboro, Maine. 
[Every fall we receive a large number of 
letters from beginners who describe a pe- 
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culiar smell wlien the hives are opened. Is 
it not possible that the odor so frequently 
described as “sour” does come from the 
raw nectar of goldenrod, and that the odor 
resembling decaying animal matter is from 
the fungus deseribed by our correspond- 
ent ?— Fp. | 
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THE TRI-STATE FIELD MEET AT HAMILTON, ILL., SEPT. 7 AND 8 


BY k. R. ROOT 





This was one of the most enthusiastic 
meets T have ever attended. The day and 
place of meeting, about two miles out from 
Hamilton. were ideal. The bees were work- 
ing heavily in the fields at the time; and, 
all together, the conditions could not have 
been better. Our hosts, the Dadants, and 
that means quite a family of them, inelud- 
ing sons and sons-in-law and daughters and 
daughters-in-law, left nothing undone to 
make the occasion a success; and those who 
had the privilege of attending felt that they 
were most royally entertained. 

The picture shows the original Dadant 
homestead where the late Charles Dadant 
and his son, Camille P. Dadant, began their 
beekeeping careers in the early 60's. At 
the right is the bee-yard consisting of those 
immense Dadant colonies in Dadant hives, 
Quinby size. Some of the old original hives 
were still in use. At the left is a portion 
of the Dadant foundation-factory and 
work-shop, where tons and tons of the 


finest product are turned out. It is unnec- 
essary for us to state that the Dadant foun- 
dation is known the world over. Every one 
was given an opportunity to go through the 
plant in groups of twenty-five and fifty at 
a time, piloted by one of the Dadants. 

In this connection JI cannot forbear 
making the observation that the firm of C. 
P. Dadant & Sons is organized very much 
like the A. I. Root Co. They are both strict- 
ly family affairs, made up of sons and 
daughters and sons-in-law and daughters- 
in-law. Fach member of the concern is in 
charge of a department of his own. Mr. C. 
P. Dadant seems to be the presiding genius. 
and, as he said to us. he is “taking life easy,” 
and letting the boys run the business. In that 
respect he is following the example of A. I. 
Root. Mr. M. G. Dadant and his oldest 
sister have direct charge of the American 
Bee Journal, which the Dadants purchased 
a few years ago of Mr. G. W. York. 
Messrs. L. C. and Henry Dadant and a son- 
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in-law are connected directly with the man- 
ufacturing end of the business, and that 
takes in the various out-yards and the 
production of honey as a business. 

We hope to present the pictures of the 
members of this interesting family later to 
our readers. 

Dr. E. F. Phillips and myself arrived in 
the forenoon. Already groups of beekeep- 
ers were in the yard. In one ease Mr. L. C. 
Dadant had opened up one colony that had 
a plain case of dead drone brood—the very 
thing that was described in GLEANINGS for 
Sept. 1, page 695. 

The beekeepers assembled here and there, 
opened up some of those big colonies, and 
discussed bees and methods of manipula- 
tion. At the noon hour the whole crowd, 
something over one hundred, sat down to a 
most bountiful repast. This part of the 
program was a great success, and was so 
pronouneed by every one who had a chance 
to sample the Dadant hospitality. 

After dinner the beekeepers were called 
together in convention by Frank C. Pellett, 
at which time we listened to some informal 
talks by Dr. E. F. Phillips; Mr. C. P. 
Dadant; Mr. A. L. Kildow, of Tlinois, state 
bee inspector, and Mr. Frank Coverdale, 
the sweet-clover expert, of Iowa, well 
known all over the United States. 

Mr. Coverdale, of course, was given the 
subject of sweet clover. He is not only an 
extensive beekeeper, but a snecessful farm- 
er. H{fe has done, perhaps, more than any 
other man in the United States to demon- 
strate the value of sweet clover, not only as 








a forage plant for bees, but for cattle and 
hogs. He grows great quantities of the 
legume, and his suecess has been so great 
that it has attracted the attention of state 
experiment stations and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Coverdale had just sold a lot of 
cattle that he had raised, and these cattle 
brought $1.00 per 100 lbs. above the gen- 
eral market. He explained that he secured 
this extra price because the cattle were so 
sleek. Sweet clover, he said, is not only a 
fine forage for bees and cattle, but it keeps 
the animals in splendid condition. It has 
the same feeding value as alfalfa, and the 
milk and butter from it are just as good. 

Some one present asked him about getting 
eattle and hogs started on it. He recom- 
mended letting them loose when the plants 
are young and tender. For planting he 
advised putting in with early oats. The 
sweet-clover roots penetrate the soil deeply, 
and after two years die, allowing the mois- 
ture from beneath to come to the surface. 

Asked as to the time when to eut it, he 
recommended that it be allowed to grow till 
it is 22 inches tall. The mower should be 
set so that it will not eut close to the ground 
—high enough so that some of the leaves 
will be left. Otherwise the plants will die. 

Later in the afternoon the erowd was 
condueted by the Dadants to the big dam 


_that furnishes 75,000 electrical horse power. 


The dam and the power plant are well 
worth seeing. 

That evening we assembled—that is, those 
of us who were left—on the veranda of the 
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beautiful home of C. P. Dadant, which 
overlooks the Mississippi, the lake, and the 
great dam of the Keokuk Power Co. The 
time was taken up with impromptu speeches 
by Dr. E. F. Phillips, N. E. Franee, C. P. 
Dadant, and E. J. Baxter. It seemed appro- 
priate to speak of the life and labors of 
men who have distinguished themselves in 
the beekeeping world—especially those who 
have passed away. Mr. F. C. Pellett, the 
presiding officer, called on Mr. Dadant to 
vive some reminiscences of his father. He 
very modestly declined, saying he did not 
consider it either proper or appropriate to 
eulogize his own father, the founder of the 
firm of Dadant & Sors. Mr. Pellett then 
ealled on Dr. Phillips to respond to a toast, 
“Dr. Miller.” There is probably no great- 
er admirer of the Marengo beekeeper than 





S‘-chorn sumac. 
Waldc. oro, Maine, by John H. Lovell. 
on right the flowers are in bloom and are green in color; the cluster on left 
representing a later stage after the blooming period has closed, has turn- 
ed crimson. 


Rhus typhina lh. 


Photographed 
Pistillate flower-clusters; in cluster 
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the representative from Washington. He 
spoke of the delightful visit he had had at 
Marengo, of Dr. Miller as a man, as a bee- 
keeper, of his modesty, of his methods of 
eomb-honey production, of swarm control. 
Mr. Pellett then ealled on your humble ser- 
vant to speak of the life and work of the 
late W. Z. Hutchinson and the Rev. L. L. 
Langstroth. J felt that I was hardly big 
enough for the task, but I responded as best 
I could. But in closing I could not forbear 
referring to the sterling qualities of the late 
Charles Dadant; and later the chairman 
succeeded in drawing from Mr. C. P. Da- 
dant, his son, a few further remarks. I was 
then followed by N. E. France, who spoke 
of his love for W. Z. Hutchinson, and of 
one man, Mr. Adam Grimm, who left his 
impression all over the state of Wisconsin, 
for Mr. Grimm actual- 
ly established a bank 
with the money he 
earned by _ keeping 
bees. Mr. Baxter then 
eave some furiher 
reminiscences of Mr. 
Charles Dadant. The 
talks were followed by 
some musie by Miss 
Dadant, who was en- 
cored again and again. 


THE INSPECTOR’S MEET 
ING NEXT DAY. 

Dr. Pammel, Botan- 
ist at the Iowa Agri- 
eultural College, read 
a paper on the subject 
of honey-plants and 
the importance of bees 
to the fruit-grower. A 
large number of speci- 
mens of plants, in- 
cluding heartsease, 
asters, Spanish needle, 
ironweed, ete., were 
brought in for his 
identification. This 
part of the program 
was interesting, as 
many local beekeepers 
were unable to identi- 
fy many of the plants. 
There were several 
species of heartsease 
as well as of knot- 
weed and smartweed. 
All of these Dr. Pam- 
mel named. Hearts- 
ease and Spanish nee- 
dle were the plants 
that were, of course, 
furnishing sg much 
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honey this year in the Mississippi Valley. 
He recommended that every beekeeper be 
familiar with the plants in his own locality 
that furnish honey. He ealled attention to 
the very intimate relation between bees and 
plant-life, and stated that every fruit-grow- 
er should keep some bees as a side line. 

Dr. Pammel is doing some special work at 
the Agricultural College in classifying and 
identifying the principal honey-plants of 
the United States. If the result of this 
work comes out in bulletin form we are 
sure it will be of great value. 

In the afternoon Dr. Phillips gave an 
address on general bee-inspection work. 
When he first came into the government 
work, only twelve states had bee-inspection 
laws. Now there are thirty states out of 
forty-eight that have some form of bee- 
inspection work. Most of the southern 
states have no laws, largely because hee 
diseases have not made any progress in the 
South. This is not because foul brood can 
not make rapid headway there, but rather 
because there are but few or no interstate 
shipments of bees from infected territory in 
the southern states. But the time will come 
when these states will need protection. 

What is needed in the South, he said, is 
some ore to teach modern methods of keep- 
ing bees. In this connection he claimed 
that it is the duty of a bee-inspector not 
only to treat bee-diseases but to give in- 
struetion concerning them. This part of 
the work is very important. Where bee- 
inspection laws have been properly en- 
foreed, there has been a marked decrease in 
the amount of bee-disease. 

A bee-inspector should teach the impor- 
tance of two things—first, plenty of bees in 
time for the harvest, and that means good 
wintering and good springing; second, 
keeping the bees tegether, and that means 
not to let them waste their substance in 
rictous living--or, more exactly, swarming. 
There is great need of general extension 
work in the southeastern states where there 
are more bees per square mile than any- 
where else in the United States. 

A paper from Mr. J. E. Crane, of Mid- 
dlebury, Vt., who was absent, was read. 
He explained that the work of an inspector 
is not always pleasant. On-the other hand 
he makes many pleasant acquaintances. 
Not knowing what Dr. Phillips had said, he 
went on to state that the inspector should 
instruct as well as inspect. He spoke of 
the difficulties of looking through hives 
when the frames were all glued together, or, 
worse, when the combs are built on no 
frames at all. He thought the states should 
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compel the use of modern movable-frame 
hives. He spoke of the difference between 
American and European foul brood; of the 
difference in treatment. The European type 
seems to move in the air. The American 
disease works slowly, but the European 
spreads with great rapidity. Robbers car- 
rying diseased honey is not the only way 
that foul brood may be carried. Bees in 
their ordinary flights often make mistakes 
and get into other hives. In other words, 
drifting is a very common means of spread- 
ing disease. The ravages of European foul 
brood can be greatly mitigated by intro- 
ducing a good strain of Italians, and keep- 
ing all eolonies strong. 





Rhus typhina L. Photographed 
July 28, 1915, at Waldoboro, Maine, by John H. 


Staghorn sumac. 


Lovell. Staminate flower-cluster. 
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Following this paper there was consider- 
able diseussion on the peculiarities of Eu- 
ropean foul brood. Mr. L. C. Dadant told 
how European foul brood in several api- 


aries had seemingly been carried by the, 


queen. Several of the inspectors present, 
ineluding Inspector A. L. Kildow of Illinois 
and his deputy, Inspector N. E. France of 
Wisconsin, and Inspeetor F. C. Pellett, had 
observed that European foul brood had 
been carried through the queen. 

I put the question squarely to Dr. Phillips, 
who, up to this point, had not volunteered 
an opinion. He said frankly, “I do not 
know.” In some private conversation with 
him afterward he thought there might be a 
chanee for a mistake. While he did not 
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deny that it might be so carried, he thought 
we should do some more work covering a 
longer period before coming to the definite 
conelusion that queens can transmit Euro- 
pean foul brood. 

Mr. France, in one of his talks, went on 
to state that it had been claimed that 
American foul brood could be carried 
through foundation. He had always argued 
that it could not be so transmitted; but to 
satisfy himself he had some comb founda- 
tion made out of the rottenest combs he 
had even seen. This was placed in 62 dif- 
ferent colonies, all of them healthy, but not 
one of them developed disease. Practically 
all of the inspectors agreed that American 
foul brood is not carried that way. 


- 7 ae @& 


A THREE-FRAME NUCLEUS, AND WHAT IS POSSIBLE TO BE DONE 
WITH IT IN A SINGLE SEASON ; 


PY R. 





!On page 414, May 15, there is a picture of 


+ MUCKLE 


the “‘ bonanza colony,” and a brief mention of what 


was done with a three-frame nucleus and queen. On page 474 I ealled attention to this" wonderful ex 
ploit, and suggested that there was a mistake in the date, as the letter sent us was evidently written 


ecurelessly and in haste. 


I am glad to tell you, however, 


there was no mistake, and that our good 


friend Muckle did exactly what he describes during /914 with a three-frame nucleus received May 25. 
I asked him to give us full particulars of this wonderful increase. and he has kindly written it out in 
. R.] 


full as below.—A. 


Although a very busy man from 4 A. M. 
until dark I shall still try to answer your 
questions. 

The whole thing was to me an experiment, 
or, rather, a continuation of an effort to 
prove Alexander wrong except in the plu- 
rality of queens. 1 succeeded only in prov- 
ing him right, which was really what I was 
after. 

From the afternoon of May 26, 1914, 
right through the season, I fed a gill of 
syrup (3 water, 1 sugar), not only to the 
original colony but to each swarm (artifi- 
cial) right through the season up to Octo- 
ber 20, when I gave those not sold 10 lbs. 
of sugar by measure to 4 by measure of 
water (2% sugar to 1 water by measure). 
The queens being all young, and from the 
grand one accompanying the nucleus, sim- 
ply filled their hives to overflow with young, 
and I was afraid the syrup would fail them 
before the spring of 1915, they having 
nothing else save the pollen in the two 
outer combs. 

They came through in extra strong shape, 
and they withstood the worst spring and 
early summer I’ve seen in my life. So 
much for helping them and giving syrup 
for winter. 

On May 26, 1914, I received a three- 
frame nucleus (value $3.75) and a three- 
banded Italian queen ($1.00), marked “a 
good queen.” One frame was solid capped 


worker brood, and the other two frames 
were fully half the same—not a drone-cell 
in the lot. The frames were swarming with 
workers and not over twenty drones; and 
the queen, a lively medium-sized one, was 
laying in 30 hours from arrival. She laid 
37 combs full, twenty of which her gang 
drew out of full sheets of light foundation. 

We certainly had an abnormal flow from 
dandelion. I never saw so many in my 
life before (and it was the same this year) ; 
wild fruits on a par, and wild mustard (in 
this country a good yielder), several hun- 
dred acres within two miles; also 20,000 
acres of swamp land beginning one mile 
east. 

On June 5 I put a queen and one frame 
of hatching brood in a new body, filling up 
with full sheets of foundation on wired 
frames. On this 1 placed a wire excluder, 
then a body full of drawn comb. Above 
this was a wire honey-board having two 
bee-eseapes. Then having shaken two-thirds 
of the bees off the frames I placed the old 
body on top and the job was done. 

Eight days later I eut out all but five 
queen-cells, four of which I put in queen- 
cages; and four days after I drew out a 
plug in the front end of the wire honey- 
board, putting on a five-inch-square alight- 
ing-board, and provided the top story 
(hatehing-nest) with a hall door. My first 
queen mated; and when laying I moved to 
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a new stand with two frames of hatching 
brood, and bees clinging thereto. I then 
released a virgin, which was lost, and an- 
other, which was also lost (air full of 
dragon-flies) ; but the fourth mated, and iit, 
too, formed a new colony. No. 5 was mal- 
formed, so I killed her. 

On June 15 I switched again, this time 
by taking combs of brood out of the nest 
and putting it in the top story, filling their 
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places after drawing those left in the nest 
to the center of the body with full sheets, 
repeating this on the 25th and again on 
July 4. 

That’s all there is to it; but whether you 
will understand from my way of writing is 
another thing. Could I talk instead of 
writing 1 could make myself understood 
easier. 

Clandeboye, Man. 


—_————— 


THE BEEMAN’S OPPORTUNITY 





BY L. M. GRAVELY 


Beekeepers as a rule do not realize what 
au opportunity they have by way of secur- 
ing free advertising. If properly managed, 
one ean even get pay for advertising his 
own business. The rank and file of the 
honey-econsumers never understand the mar- 
velons things of interest concerning the bee 
aud its works. It is up to us to give them, 
through the medium of the newspapers. 
live, interesting sketches of the bee and 
honey industry. Anything unique, original, 
or interesting is acceptable. Of course, cue 
must not give the article the appearance of 
advertising or it will “ queer the game.” It 
is not necessary to say that you have honey 
or bees to sell. If you have bees they will 
know that you have honey. 

I produce a ton of honey. ‘The word 
“ton” seems much bigger when applied to 
honey than does 2000 pounds. So does half 
a ton, or a quarter, for it seems much big- 
ger to most people because they were fa- 
miliar with it only in spoonful lots when 
given to cure a cold. 

Then, again, the average person cannot 
get away from the belief that you are tak- 
ing your life in your hands. Most beekeep- 
ers can amaze the public by the way they 
handle their bees. One of the most success- 
ful plans I ever tried in the way of adver- 
tising was the use of the accompanying 
illustration. More for the fun of it than 
anything else, I made this picture last sum- 
mer, showing a real live swarm of bees on 
my head. 








A hat that is truly alive. 


Ringgold, Va. 
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A NEW ABSORBENT COVER 


BY G. A. BARBISCH 





My bees are wintered in the cemented 
cellar under the house. This cellar has good 
ventilation, the thermometer seldom varying 
more than four or five degrees all winter, 
no matter how cold it is outside. With the 
exception of one season I have had no loss 


whatever in this cellar. My bees are stack- 
ed up in tiers of four, but every spring I 
found that colonies in the lowest tier next 
to the floor had moldy combs and were 
always the weakest in bees. 

Last season a certain bee-supply com- 
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pany sent me a sample of a new absorbent 
cover made from fiax fiber, claiming these 
covers would absorb all moisture in the 
hive, and that no more moldy combs would 
be found. I at once ordered enough of 
these combs for all my hives. They were 
put on the hives two weeks before the bees 
went into the eellar. Here I might also 
mention that all our bees are covered in the 
fall with tar paper, just as soon as we can 
take off the extracting-super, and we think 
it pays well. Bees that are covered with tar 
paper can be kept out longer than if not 
covered. Then, too, if an unexpected snow- 
storm comes during the night, your bees are 
still dry and snug. Very often we have 
stormy weather in November, while in De- 
cember it is nice, and bees still can have an 
oceasional flight. These are the reasons why 
we cover our bees with tar paper. 

But, to go back to my subject, seventy- 
tive colonies went into winter quarters Dee. 
10. I left off the regular covers and sub- 
stituted these flax covers. They were con- 
fined just four months, and after examin- 
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ing in the spring | was gratified to see that, 
among the seventy-five colonies, not a single 
wet or moldy comb was found. All the 
colonies were alive, and all the hives were 
as clean and dry as they could be. After 
all those four mouths of confinement, about 
two quarts of dead bees were swept up in 
all. 

This proves beyond a doubt that these 
flax-fiber covers are of great value where 
bees are wintered in the cellar, and espe- 
cially where a cellar is damp and cold. 
They are also fine outside for spring pro- 
tection providing one uses the metal-roof 
eovers. If used with the exeelsior cover 
they are of no value, as they are the same 
width as the hive. If a hard rain comes it 
strikes the edges of the cover and soaks 
the cover like a sponge. They cannot be 
left on ali summer, as the bees glue them 
down so that they break when you want 
to take them off. As I said above, however, 
when one winters his bees in the cellar they 
are indispensable, and the cost is so low 
that it pays well to use them. 

La Crescent, Minn. 


Sinsiliilaiiiltaminiaiasii 
A WHEEL HOE CONVERTED INTO A SPRING WHEELBARROW 


BY F. J. LEE 





The picture shows my spring wheelbar- 
row for taking bees in and out of the cellar. 
I used to hire a man to help me, and one 
of us had to zo backward some thirty feet 
through the furnace-room to the bee-cellar. 
With the spring barrow I can take the bees 
out easier alone. 

Livery beekeeper has or should have a 
garden, and a wheel hoe or seeder to work 


it. Here is how to change the wheel hoe to 
a wheelbarrow. Turn it bottom side up; 
take off the hoe or rake; take off the han- 
dles; turn them over; bolt them on again. 
Take two sticks for legs, and two pieces of 
lath for braces. Two small bolts will fasten 
the legs to the handles, and four one-inch 
serews the braces. Now cut six pieces of 
board 18 inehes long. Hunt up six old 





A light spring wheelbarrow made from a wheel hoe—just right for carrying hives into the cella. 
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springs, and put them between the boards 
and fasten them well with spacing-staples. 
{wo pieces of lath on each side will hold 
the boards in place. Fasten the bottom 
poards to the handles with some hay-wire; 
put on a narrow piece for a dashboard, and 
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the spring wheelbarrow is complete. I 
was less than half a day making it, and 
I can change it back to a wheel hoe in less 
than five minutes. Mine weighs complete 
only 22 lbs. 

Lee Valley, Ont., Can. 
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HOME -MARKET PROTECTION 


BY W. I. LIVELY 


Of all the problems which confront the 
beekeeper, that of marketing his crop is 
one of the most trying and diffieult. Honey 
is not the staple article of food that it 
should be; but the campaigns to educate 
people to its value as a food are doing 
mueh to inerease the consumption; and 
more intelligent methods of marketing 
would greatly relieve the situation. Bee- 
keepers generally pay too little attention to 
their local markets. There is too much of 
2 tendeney to rely upon the wholesale busi- 
ness to place the crop before the consumer. 
It does it after a fashion, but at a loss to 
the producer and a higher eost to the con- 
sumer, both of which militate against the 
business of beekeeping. 

Some time ago, through conversations 
with traveling salesmen, I learned that 
Arizona honey was selling in California, 
and California honey in Arizona, both at 
prices which would spell bankruptcy to the 
producer if they continued. Practically, the 
beekeeper was paying freight and middle- 
man’s profits for the privilege of selling his 
product in a neighboring state. The same 
thing is being done constantly all over the 
country. The shorter the distance and the 
fewer the middlemen between the producer 
and the consumer, the greater the profits to 
the producer, and the smaller the cost to 
the consumer. 

Now, that does not mean to sell at any 
old starvation price in order to unload your 
crop at home. Above all, protect your 
nome market and protect your fellow bee- 
keeper. During the seasons of 1912 and 
1913 I worked up a nice market in a eity 
some distance from my home. In the fall 
of 1914 the war and other causes depressed 
the shipping market. Other beekeepers, 
some of whom I knew, and who are fine, 
well-meaning fellows, followed my foot- 
steps and flooded the city with their brands 
at a price with which I could not afford to 


-compete. The result was that I lost prac- 


tically all my trade there. I found the 
method of selling was something like the 
following: Mr. A. took some samples to 
a merchant and offered honey for sale. The 


merchant asked his price and he named it. 
The merchant informed him that he could 
buy from Mr. B. at a lower figure, and 
generally this was the case, though not 
always. Mr. A. then offered to sell a trifle 
under Mr. B., and closed a sale. Mr. C. 
then undersold both of them, and, like the 
story of the little fleas, this continued “ ad 
infinitum ” until the price reached a level 
below the cost of production. I found men 
selling honey in three, five, and ten pound 
packages at practically the same price they 
were getting for it in sixty-pound cans. 
Others were disposing of from five to ten 
gallons at the same price for which it was 
being shipped in earload lots. It is passing 
strange that men with intelligence enough 
to raise bees and harvest a crop of honey 
should show such a lack of common sense 
in disposing of it. 

This season, with the outside market 
“shot to pieces,” and times not up to nor- 
mal, I marketed my entire crop, amounting 
to nearly seventeen thousand pounds, at a 
reasonable figure, and not a pound of it 
went outside my home state. I have orders 
on file now which will take probably half 
my coming crop. Of course it takes time, 
patience, hard work, and good judgment; 
but it can be done by others as well as 
myself. I set my price and sell at my 
price, or do not sell at all. I am not un- 
reasonable. I ask only a fair price; and 
when I cannot get a price for my crop 
which pays me for my time and labor spent 
in raising it I shall quit the business. 

Now lastly, and most important of all, if 
you wish to make a success of home mar- 
keting, protect your home merchant. In the 
city which I mentioned above, the mer- 
chant complained that their sales were very 
slow, and honey was a drug on the market. 
| soon found out the reason. The beemen 
were peddling their wares from house to 
house, and selling at the very same price 
that they were selling to the merchants. 
Their wholesale and retail prices were iden- 
tical. When the merchant finds out the true 
state of affairs, as he is sure to do in a short 
time, his only recourse is to put his buying 
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price below the beekeeper’s selling price so 
as to make his legitimate profit. Thus the 
beekeeper, by making his wholesale and re- 
tail prices the same, has eut his wholesale 
still lower. Besides, there is no surer way 
of getting on a merehant’s blacklist. 

The plan I follow is this: I go to some 
of my home merchants with whom I am 
well acquainted, and whom I know to be 
shrewd, honest business men. I consult 
with them as to prices, find what they con- 
sider a fair retail margin, which is gener- 
ally from fifteen to twenty per cent. We 
agree on a wholesale and retail price, and 
both sell at the same price. For example, 
I earry a ten-pound pail as one of my lead- 
ers. I wholesale it to the merehant at 
eighty cents, and sell to any and all whole- 
salers at that price ynless in job-lot quan- 
tities of several hundred, when a small 
additional margin is allowed. The mer- 
chant retails it at one dollar. I retail it at 
ihe same, whether it is bought at my apiary 
or delivered to the enstomer’s door, and I 
never peddle among the merchant’s custom- 
ers. It would be business suicide, so far as 
that merchant’s patronage is coneerned. I 
simply give the merchant a square deal, and 
invariably he returns it. I guarantee my 
goods to the merehant, and request him to 
guarantee them to the eustomer. I put up 
nothing but the best, and back it up with 
a “money back if not satisfied” proposi- 
tion, and protect the retailer by standing 
good for any goods returned. During the 
last three years 1 have had only two or 
three pails sent back. In dealing with a 
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The dees had built six combs of brood and two of 
honey. Query: Had these bees been accustomed to 
an eight-frame hive? 


business man a pleasant, courteous, busi- 

ness-like manner, coupled with honest deal- 

ing and fair treatment, will gain you a 

friend and hold a eustomer. : 
Glendale, Ariz. 


ANOTHER FRESH-AIR COLONY 


BY IONA FOWLS 





We learned the other day of a very 
progressive colony of bees that have evi- 
dently been influenced by the fresh-air 
agitation, for they have taken up their 
ahode outdoors with the apparent intention 
of staying all winter. We took a 28-mile 
drive to hunt them up. We found them 
located near the river on a farm between 
Wakeman and Birmingham. They were 
suspended at the end of a long limb hang- 


ing out over a very steep bank so that we 
had a rather exciting time getting their 
picture. 

At first all we saw was a large cluster of 
bees: but by smoking them back we finally 
exposed the combs to view and found they 
had built two good combs of honey and 
six of brood, the combs being arranged ex- 
actly parallel to each other, and very nicely 
spaced. , 

Oberlin, Ohio, Sept. 18. 





-—-* 
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A PRECAUTION WHICH IS GENERALLY OVERLOOKED 





BY 


It is surprising that the simplest thing is 
overlooked so often. The best conditions 
for wintering are so varied and so much in 
dispute that no trustworthy rule can be es- 


tablished. 


- KEEP 


- One person claims best results 
hy packing so warmly, regardless of ex- 
pense, as to have no trouble with condensed 
moisture; another puts his faith in upward 
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ventilation and absorbents; another says, 
“Let them take their chance 4 la Nature.” 

But, to consider actual conditions, it is 
next to impossible to avoid condensation, at 
least to some extent, and the absorption of 
condensed moisture by the hive walls and 
cover is ruinous to a degree. Another pre- 
vents this most effectually by coating those 
surfaces with melted paraffin, and then, to 
get rid of the water of condensation in 'the 
quickest way, lips his hives forward during 
winter by putting two or more inch bloeks 
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brings the entrance into a position which 
is less exposed, and it positively prevents 
snow water and rain from running in. 
And—most important of all—the condensa- 
tion on the under side of the cover clings to 
it long enough to run to the lowest (front) 
end before it drips. The bee cluster is thus 
saved a faial wetting. 

Many beekeepers to whom I have sug- 
vested this have said, “Why, I never thought 
of that!” Just another ease of the simplest 
thing overlooked. It is said, “ The world is 





under tke back end. This position in win- made up of small things ” seeping 

ter is beneficial in two ways at least. It uo less. 
Lyndhurst, N. J. 
——_- a —————_ 
AN INTERESTING DIARY RECORD OF WEATHER CONDITIONS IN 

WASHINGTON 
BY A. M’CULLEY 

Several times I have been tempted to Jan. 4, 1909, first snow; Jan. 5, ther. 8 


mention instances of bees flying with the 
thermometer standing at 18 above, but have 
refrained from doing so as some would ask 
what I had been drinking. This is a queer 
country. The following readings were tak- 
en in the morning when | got up. Perhaps 
before noon there woula be from ten to 
thirty degrees’ difference in temperature. 

Oct. 26, 1904, first frost; Nov. 13, 2:30 
Pp. M., rain; Nov. 14, wind a gale. Rain 
hard 15th and 16th. Dee. 31, beautiful sun- 
shine; air chilly. 

Feb. 4, 1905, beautiful weather; ther- 
mometer 28 above; 8, 9, 10, 13 to 20, ther. 
15 above. Feb. 21, very warm. March 20, 
21, 25, rain, cold; 29, sunshine; warm. May 
6, caught a swarm of bees. Nov. 28, first 
snow; 2%, snow all gone. 

Mareh 10, 1996, commenced to get cold. 
March 12, eold—ther. 28 to 26 degrees 


above. March 15, ther. 10 above. Dee. 30, 
first snew today. 

Jan. 14, 1907, ther. 2 above. Feb. 10, 
warm, pleasant; drones flying. April 22, 


frost; ther. 32. Bees swarmed today. Dee. 
1, eut a tree for bees; bees 210 feet high; 
ther. 64; tree 7 feet through. 

Jan. 5, 1908, bees flying. 


Jan. 23, ther. 


54 in shade. Dee. 26, bees flying as in 
summer. 
Feb. 2, quite warm and pleasant. Bees 


had a good fly March 4 to 8: lots of brood. 
March 9, 1908, bees flying as in summer. 
March 20, first swallows. Sept. 25, frost, 
very heavy; no damage. Nov. 3 to 8, very 
warm; ther. 64 in shade; bees carrying pol- 
len. Nov. 15, 19, 23, bees carrying pollen. 
Dee. 1, 2, 3, ther. 28 to 26 above; bees fly- 
ing. Dee. 13, 17, ther. 28, bees flying; Dee. 
18, ther. 16. 


above; 5 inches of snow. Jan. 9, ther. 2 
above; 11 to 14, ther. 1 above; river frozen 
over. Feb. 10, 11, ther. 29 above; bees fly- 
ing. Feb. 18, very warm. Nov. 13, first 
frost, ther. 30. Nov. 14, 15, ther. 18 above: 
Noy. 18, 20, ther. 55. Dee. 4, 5, ther. 22 to 
18; no wind; a little snow. Dee. 28, snow 
and wind, blizzard. 

Jan. 2, 1910, clear and eold; ther. 10 
above. Jan. 4 to 10, rain; ther. 22; a few 
flakes of snow. Jan. 14, warm; ther. 40; 


bees had a good fly. Jan. 20, freezing; 
ther. 28. Jan. 22, ther. 50; bees flying as 


in summer. * Feb. 1, ther. 28 to 32, eold. 
Feb. 6, 7, bees flying as in summer. Feb. 8 
to 10, warm; ther. 48 in shade; bees flying, 
carrying pollen. Feb. 16, 17, ther. 16; 64. 
inches of snow. Feb. 21, ther. 20; snow, 
cond; ground just covered with snow. Feb. 
23, ther. 25; snow 4 inches; rain. Feb. 24, 
rain; ther. 36. Feb. 26, ther. 38. Feb. 97, 
ther. 42. March 2 to 10, warm wind; ther. 
48. March 10, ther. 60; bees heavy with 


pollen. March 12, ther. 60 in shade; wind 
from north. Mareh 16, warm; ther. 64 in 


shade. Mareh 26, ther. 28. April 5, rain; 
ther. 42. April 4, first swallows today. 
April 14, ther. 42 in shade at 8 a.m.; 9:30, 
72 in sun. April 18, no fire in office; ther. 
72 in shade. Sept. 10, heavy white frost 
this morning; froze hard in some places. 


Dec. 39, first snow, 114 inches; ther. 28. 
Jan. 3, 1911, snow gone. Jan. 5, ther. 


oo Jan. 9, 10, 11, snow; ther. 26 above. 

Jan. 12, 13, 14, ther. 18, 8, and 22; snow 
heavy: ; sunshine at the same time. Jan. 15, 
16, 17, ther. 12, 38. 34; rain. Jan. 27 to 
29, ther. 28; foggy. Jan. 34, ther. 34; bees 
fiying. Feb. 2, ther. 18 above. Feb. 8 to 
11, ther. 48; bees flying as in summer, 
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very strong. Feb. 20, foggy morning, 
sunshine afternoon; ther. 38 to 44; bees 
carrying pollen. Feb. 23, ther. 44; rain, 
snow, wind, all at the same time. Feb. 24, 
25, 26, 27, ther. 20 in shade, 64 in sun; bees 
carrying pollen. March 2, 3, 4, ther. 32 to 
72. Mareh 12, 18, ther. 34 and 26; March 
23, high wind, 40 miles per hour from 
southwest. April 1, ther. 38. April 5, 
white frost; ther. 28. April 11, 12, three 
inches of snow. April 13, frost. June 19, 
20, white frost; no damage. Oct. 1, went 
above Evans, 7 miles; got a swarm of bees 
hanging on a log—small colony. Nov. 10, 
11, snow 5% inches. Nov. 11, ther. 8 above. 
Nov. 13, rain, thaw. Nov. 27, bees carrying 
pollen. Tec. 1, bees flying nicely; ther. 42. 
Dec. 30, 31, snow 5 inches. 

Jan. 1, 1912, clear and cold. Jan. 14, 
ther. 48; bees flying almost like swarming; 
very strong. Jan. 18, 19, warm, bees flying 
as in summer; ther. 45. Jan. 20, bees fly- 
ing; very warm like summer; willows 
bloom; dandelion bloom. Jan. 28, 29, ther. 
50 to 62; bees flying as in summer. Feb. 
11, 12, ther. 54; bees carrying pollen; good. 
Marelh 8, ther. 78 in sun; wind from north; 
cool. Dee. 12, a light spit of snow. 
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Jan. 6, 1913, 8 inches of snow; ther. 28, 
Jan. 17, rain; snow going. Jan. 18, snow- 
ing hard; ther. 28. Jan. 19, ther. 10 above. 
Jan. 23, rain; no snow. Jan. 24, 25, bees 
flying; ther. 44. Feb. 6, 7, ther. 40. Feb. 
23, ther. 20 at 8 a.m. March 1, ther. 40; 
bees flying as in summer. March 11, 13, 
heavy thunder; ther. 28. March 18, snow 
falling; ther. 30. March 19, ther. 26; three 
inches of snow. March 20, ther. 18; some 
snow. March 24, 25, snow; ther. 20 to 26. 
March 27, cloudy; ther. 50. March 30, 31, 
ther. 58. April 7, first swallow; ther. 38. 
April 8, white frost. April 10, ther. 72. 
April 11, ther. 110 in sun, 92 on wall in 
shade. April 11, evening, rain; cooler. 
April 27, ther. 62 in shade. May 4, frost; 
ther. 32. May 10, 11, warm; rain; ther. 
76 in shade. Oct. 7, 8, 9, ther. 40. Oct. 13, 
some thunder; ther. 28. Oct. 21, ther. 50. 
Oct. 28, ther. 22. Nov. 14, ther. 26. Dee. 
1, 2, 3, 4, eold foggy; ther. 28. Dee. 15, 
16, ther. 50; barometer fair. Dee. 21, ther. 


26. 
Jan. 11, 1914, ther. 40. Jan. 22, light 
snow. Jan. 24, ther. 26; snowing heavy; 


27, snow 2 inches; ther. 20. Feb. 4, ther. 
18: Feb. 5, 6, ther. 28 to 30; bees flying. 
Snohomish, Wash. 
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THE RESULT OF THE SEASON IN NORTH VERMONT 


BY JEAN WHITE 





Bees in the northern part of the state 
have not done much this season. They 
wintered very unevenly, some losing all or 
nearly all, some half, and some losing none. 
One farmer with a few colonies left one out 
without extra covering of any kind in a 
siigle-walled hive. It was a late swarm 
from 1914, with seemingly but little to win- 
ter on. We had but little snow, so this did 
not protect the hives, yet this swarm was 
alive and frisky enough so that it swarmed 
twice this summer. The other hives in the 
house-cellar also wintered well. 

One neighbor less than half a mile away 
lost all in the house cellar with dysentery. 
Another within a third of a mile lost, out 
of some thirty colonies put in the house 
cellar, all but sixteen. Another, a mile 
away, put in five and wintered them all; 
while another with five in a bee-house lost 
all but one, and this was weak. This coio- 
ny did not swarm this season, but finished 
a nice super of honey, and has the body 
full of brood and honey. 

Bees in my neighborhood swarmed very 
freely, and have done no work, to amount 
to anything, in the supers. I tried artificial 


swarming by raising a frame of brood with 
the queen, over the main hive, and separat- 
ing when she had several empty combs filled 
with eggs and brood. This left the workers 
with the old hive and new queen and full 
of bees, but they did nothing in the supers 
until after the clover flow was over in 
August. The new hive is full of bees, 
brood, and honey; but even the outside 
frame of a ten-frame hive has beebread and 
some brood in it, so they have plainly fixed 
it so I can’t extract any honey without 
destroying some of their numerous family. 
They did not swarm, however, so the two 
colonies are very strong. The spring until 
June 20 was cold and dry; but the pastures 
were white with the low white clover. My 
own theory of lack of surplus is that many 
field bees never got back to the hive when 
the winds were high and cold, and so the 
force was not large enough to gather a 
surplus. Since that time it has been wet 
and warm. I tried to feed my bees after 
haying time, but they refused it, so of 
course they were getting all they needed of 
something they liked better. 

Last year at the close of haying all the 
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bees within a mile went on a rampage. 
They hung around the house doors and 
windows, robbed out weak colonies, and 
were a nuisance generally. I tried to feed; 
but the hives with empty bodies on, and” 
“food in these, were black with robbers from 
a neighbor’s apiary trying to get the syrup. 
The berries were covered with them—as 
many, sometimes, as three on one raspberry. 
This year there are no bees in the berry- 
patch at all. Last year many berries were 
sucked as dry as though dried by artificial 
heat; this year there are no such berries, 
and no bees there other than now and then 
a little yellow wasp. 

It seems that the bees must go into 
winter quarters in the best of condition; 
but our profits for honey this year are 
‘small. There are no large apiaries in the 
north of the state, and most of those who 
keep them allow them to swarm naturally. 
1 am thinking that next season I will re- 
move a frame or two of brood and the old 
queen from the hives as a nucleus for a 
new swarm, and introduce a young queen 
to the parent hive without waiting for them 
to raise one themselves, and see how that 
works. I am also minded to try the Pearce 
method with one hive, except that I shall 
not put them in a window but leave them 
on their stand. 

Unlike most people who handle bees I 
have never used a smoker. I often open 
the top of my hives without gloves or veil; 
but if I plan to handle frames I put on 
both; and by moving quietly they do not 
get much excited. All through the spring 
they do not seem to resent being handled 
at all, especially if I have been feeding 
them; but later, when they have stores of 
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new honey that must be disturbed, they are 
somewhat indignant, but nothing fierce aft- 
er all. I think I have a very gentle race of 
bees, however, because those 1 had some 
time ago were mueh more difficult-to handle, 
and I tried a smoker; but the smoker both- 
ered me more than it quieted the bees, and 
so I disearded it altogether. 

I have been putting starters in some 
frames. 1 had no foundation, and could 
not wait to send for any; so I took some 
empty worker comb and cut strips 11% 
inches wide, and fitted these into the frames 
and tied them in snugly. The bees seem to 
like this very much. They fastened it, then 
eut out the string, carried it out of the hive, 
and are busily building more comb. I think 
that next time I will fasten it to the frame 
with beeswax and rosin, and save them the 
trouble of gnawing off the strings. 

We are told that it does not pay to make 
our own hives; yet that is just my plan for 
another year. Our supplies have to come 
several hundred miles, and the freight on 
a five-hive lot is considerable. They must 
be nailed together and painted anyhow, un- 
less one feels able to buy them all ready, 
which makes them cost high. I will have 
the bodies, supers, tops, and bottoms sawed 
from Iumber here, and will send for the 
inside fittings. There is about twelve feet 
of lumber in a body, super, ete. Lumber is 
about two cents a foot undressed. If prop- 
erly cut, it will be no more work to set it up 
than to set up those I buy. The saving will 
be the greatest cost, and this will not be 
heavy in this locality. May be I am count- 
ing my chickens unhatched—anyhow, I will 
tell you by and by how I come out. 

Glover, Vt. 


— 


SEPTEMBER SWARMS 


BY H. M. LEACH 


The past season has been the most re- 
markable I have ever known. During June, 
July, and August, only a small amount of 
honey was stored; but, beginning with the 
last week of August, and so far this month, 
my bees have stored many pounds of fine 
light-colored honey. One colony in ten days 
filled and capped a 32-section super. Now, 
what has interested me most, and seemed 
unusual, is the swarming. 

Some of my colonies cast large swarms as 
early as May 17, and during the first and 
second week of September they have cast 
large swarms again. The new swarms are 
doing well. What would cause them to start 


swarming in September when they were 
furnished plenty of room to work? Some 
of my neighbors have had the same experi- 
ence with swarming this month. My last 
swarm came Sept. 16. It was a large 
strong swarm, and is getting along well. 
From my six largest colonies I shall get 500 
pounds extracted and comb honey, and all 
made since August 20. No dark honey has 
been stored in supers. 

I have had bees swarm but once before in 
September, and that was twenty years ago. 

Hiram, O., Sept. 20. 


[See editorial last issue.-—Eb.] 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 























The Backlot Buzzer 


BY J. H. DONAHEFY 
With one ylance at the outside of a hive, an expert 
beckceper can tell what is going on within, but in 
goldenrod season he don’t need to look at all. He just 
smells en. 


Why Packing Material or Absorbents 
Become Wet 

I am especially anxious to get some advice from 
you relative to a point involved in wintering bees. 
Some of my hives are single-walled, some double- 
walled. teretofore I have, when putting them in 
shape for winter (I winter on summer stands) 
placed three or four small sticks, each about the 
size of a corncob, crosswise directly on top of the 
brood-frames. Over this I put a piece of burlap. 
Then I put on a super, filling it with sawdust or 
shavings. In the case of the double-walled hives 
this material would be dry in the spring. In the 
case of nearly all the single-walled hives the con- 
tents of the super just above the brood-frames were 
wet in the spring. On the single-walled hives I 
put a covering of newspapers (that is, on the sides), 
and over all I put a sort of jacket of tar paper. 
I have wondered if at least, in the case of the 
single-walled hives, I should put a super cover di- 
rectly over the frames instead of the burlap. 

Bees in this section of the country have been 
unusually cross this year. There has been much 
complaint. Can you suggest any reason for this? 

A farmer has complained to me about his bees 
hanging around his barn a great deal. I told him 
that I would look into the matter. I can think of 
no odor that would attract them there. Perhaps you 
can give a possible explanation. 


Chadron, Neb., Sept. 11. E. P. WILson. 


[We are not surprised at your experience. When 
the packmg material is too scant in amount there 
will be a great deal of condensation inside of the 
hive. This naturally passes upward, making the 
packing damp; and when the weather is severely 
cold this damp packing will freeze. It is then 
worse than no protection at all. When single-walled 
hives are used there should be a sealed cover be- 
tween the packing and the colony. If double-walled 
hives are in use, there should be a sealed cover 
unless the packing material is very abundant on top 
and sides—-not less than six inches on sides and 
ecuds nor less than ten inches on top. Under such 
conditions Dr. Phillips says it will not make very 
much difference whether a plain board or a porous 
cover is used over the brood-nest. The general 
practice, however, when packing is ample, anywhere 
from six to ten inches, is to use the absorbent plan. 
4ut when so used there must be a space over the 
top of the packing, leaving room for the free cireu- 
lation of air through ventilating holes in the cover 
at the ends. When a sealed cover is used these 
ventilators are not needed. We would advise you to 
us @ super cover on your single-walled hives, wrap- 
ped in paper, and possibly a sealed cover for double- 
walled hives. If the packing material is less than 
ten inches on top, and three inches on the sides and 
ends, we would use a super cover. 

Some seasons bees are much crosser than at oth- 
ers. They will be very cross when the flow is inter- 
mittent, especially if it comes on heavily and shuts 
oif during the middle hours of the day. This is one 
reason why bees are so cross during a buckwheat 
flow. They are also cross when they work on 
honey-dew. The dews of the morning soften the 
saccharine matter on the leaves, and then the bees 
work on it at a furious rate. As soon as the sun 
dries up this sticky stuff the bees stop their work, 
and then they are cross—awfully so. Sometimes the 
honey-fiow is intermittent on clover, basswood, the 
goldenrods, and the asters. When the yield stops 
suddenly on account of rain or cold, the bees will 
become cross. Chilly weather is apt to make bees 
cross at any time. 

When bees frequent barns or stables they are 
undoubtedly in quest of artificial pollen which they 
obtuin from the bran or meal in the chopped feed 
given to the cows or chickens. They may be quite 
troublesome at such times; but as soon as natural 
pollen is available they will immediately drop the 
artificial product.—ED. ] 





Requeening with Queen-cells Not Satisfac- 
tory; Difficulty of Raising Cells where 
there has been European Foul Brood 

Having read so much about requeening by using 
ripe queen-cells I attempted to requeen a number of 
colonies by that method this season; but only about 
one queen out of each dozen reached laying age. At 
first I used cells from which the queens were ready 
to emerge; but after reading Mr. Doolittle’s defini- 
tion of a ripe queen-cell, which he says is a cell 
from which the queen is to emerge in from 20 to 30 
hours, I thought that my trouble lay there; but 
after trying a number of cells of that age I could 
do no better. Very rarely were the cells destroyed; 
but the virgirs disappeared, and the colonies tried 
to rear queens of their own brood. It did not seem 
to make any difference whether the colony was Ital- 
ian or black. The colonies which were hopelessly 
queenless did better, but not satisfactorily. 

I have heen having quite a fight with European 
foul brood, and have found that in colonies where 
there has been any of the disease during the season 
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it is almost impossible to rear queens artificially, for 
the larve almost always die. Even in colonies that 
showed no trace of the disease among other brood, 
it would develop in the queen-cells. The giving of 
Italian aueens after keeping the colonies queenless 
for ten days or longer removed all traces of the dis- 
ease among worker and drone brood in all but two 
colonies, and these were not very strong when the 
queens were introduced; so the queens were re- 
moved and brood given from healthy colonies from 
wnich they succeeded in raising queens, and there 
are no traces of disease among them since the young 
ogneens have begun laying. 

~ T tried the McEvoy plan of treatment at first, but 
found it useless, as the bees were all blacks. It did 
succeed, however. with an isolated colony of a 
neighbor, though they were almost if not quite pure 
ltalians. 


Tangent, Ore., Sept. 23. H. E. WEISNER. 


[Your difficulty in requeening by the use of ripe 
queen-cells is rather unusual. We don’t know how 
to account for it unless it was the peculiar season 
we have been having of rainy, cool, and chilly 
weather. Our own queen-rearing operations early 
in the summer were greatly handicapped, and we 
attribute it to the bad weather. During bad days 
many virgins would get lost—at least a much larger 
percentage tan usual would fail to mate. 

We have not heard of cases before where the 
larve in queen-cells would die in colonies where 
there had previously been European foul brood. 
Have others had a similar experience? It would 
look as if European foul brood could be in a colony 
and not show itself in the worker brood.—ED. ] 


Well-known Beekeeper Loses Hand in Circu- 
lar Saw 

Dear Mr. Root:—I fell on a circular saw yester- 
day, and cut off all my fingers and the thumb of my 
left hand, and I want you to help me in my trouble. 
You must have among your fifty thousand readers 
some beckeepers who are or have been in the same 
predicament as myself, and who can, perhaps, sug- 
gest some attachment that I can get made to put on 
the palm of my hand to enable me to pull combs out 
of the hives and carry on my business as a beekeep- 
er. I can hear of no artificial fingers here, although 
I am told T can get an artificial hand if I have mine 
eut off at the wrist. If any one can make any sug- 
gestions, will he kindly come along and thus help a 
brother beekeeper who has a large business to attend 
to, and a large family to maintain? 

MAJOR SHALLARD. 
Senth Woodburn, N. S. W., Australia, Aug. 17. 


[lf anv of our readers can suggest anything we 
are sure that our friend would appreciate it if they 
would communicate with him direct. It is fortunate 
indeed that it is the left hand and not the right. 

Mr. Shallard is greatly worried, of course. The 
aceident tevk place Ang. 16. With the spring in 
Australia opening about Sept. 1, it is not hard to 
realize that such a handicap is indeed serious.— 
Ep.} 


No Trouble in Wintering 

It has been our practice for the past few years 
to winter the extracting-supers on the hives. Some 
are placed above and some below as the case may 
be. Our plan is to extract during midsummer, and 
place the supers back on the hives, with the usual 
queen-eacluder between. 

During the fall, after the aster flow, we examine 
#li hives for winter stores, and test by weight. 
Those found with just sufficient stores, or a little 
more, are merely left alone, after removing the ex- 
cluder, giving the queen access to the twenty frames. 
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Tune honey will be found partly in all of the frames, 
hoth above and below; so if we extracted the upper 
set, we would have to feed back into the lower to 
have sufficient stores. 

Those found with most of the stores in the lower 
are scmetinmies simply reversed. Entrances are closed 
down with the usual stick furnished with bottom- 
boards, and about 6x %-inch opening, which effec- 
tually excludes mice. We are never troubled with 
robbers. When the bees are wintering in the upper 
super the lower stores are generally sealed, and do 
not give off sufficient odor to attract. Besides, it is 
coid and dark on bright days in the lower brood- 
bodies, and strange bees do not readily enter. And 
then. again, when it is sufficiently warm the occu- 
pants of the hives are down on deck and on guard. 

We find in the double hives that the bees do not 
come out as often as those in a single body, and, 
furthermore, breed up quicker and stronger in the 
spring. The frames are protected from moths, which 
is auother advantage. Some of these twenty-frame 
hives are shaken down the following early summer 
and used for comb honey. Others, again, are run 
for extracted after locating the queen and placing 
that super below, with the queen-excluder between. 
We winter on the summer stands, and never have 
any trouble with aster stores. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. J. E. ROEBLING. 





Empty Super under Colonies Wintered in a 
Cellar 

Last fall I put ten-frame hive-bodies full of 
honey over five very strong colonies. The bees 
worked up into the upper hive-bodies. Very few 
bees died. I put an empty super under a strong 
colony and another empty super under a weak 
colony’ to observe the effect. Less than a hundred 
bees died in either colony. All the hives are set 
on bottom-hboards two inches deep with screen in 
front. The temperature of the cellar where they are 
kept was from 42 to 50 degrees. The hygrometer 
showed moisture from 20 to 60. The cellar is ven- 
tilated by a chimney, and has a cement bottom in 
which is a spring of water covered by a plank. I 
used a fire in a wood-burning stove occasionally, to 
dry excess moisture. I wintered thirty colonies and 
lost none. I shall put empty supers under all my 
colonies this fall. 


Plymouth, N. H. Gro. W. DOLLOFF. 


Home-made Mittens 

On page 527, July 1, Grace Allen asks, “ Shall 
we wear gloves?" This reminds me that when T 
began handling bees I did not use either gloves or 
mittens; but as I sometimes got my hands so badly 
stung I soon decided to change. For years I have 
used mittens which my wife makes of medium-weight 
bed-ticking, with the ticking cut so as to make the 
part for the fore finger like the fore finger of a 
glove. The wrist is made flaring, and is about six 
inches long so as to come up over the sleeve of what- 
ever garment is worn. If such mittens are made to 
fit neatly they will be quite satisfactory—at least I 
have so found them. 


Huntington, Ind. J. W. Souruwoop. 


What would the Coroner Decide? 

Who can describe the appearance of a larva that 
died from arsenical poisoning as distinguished from 
a larva dead from pickled brood, chilled brood, or 
some other familiar cause? 

One consolation to those of us who find our bees 
on starvation rations now when there normally 
would be a surplus in the supers is that this is great 
weather for producing white clover for next year’s 
crop. BENJAMIN F. KIRK 
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Can Honey with a Coal-oil Flavor be Safely 
Fed to Bees? 
Have you had the experience of feeding bees 
coal-oil flavor "’ extracted honey, or has the matter 
ever been called to your attention as to whether or 
not it is harmful to the bees? In a carload of hon- 
ey that we recently unloaded there were over 20 
cans that taste agg smell of coal oil, oil-cans having 
apparently been used without being freed from 
traces of oil. If not harmful to the bees, we can 
use it for feeding purposes after boiling, to make 
sure that there is no foul brood as a result, in which 
event we wish to settle with the shipper in full, as 
he is a good customer of ours. 
Ogden, Utah, Sept. 29. 


fWe have never had any experience in feeding 
bees honey having “coal-oil flavor.” Something 
would depend on the amount of coal oil in the hon- 
ey. If it merely smells of the fluid and tastes of it 
slightly we would not think it would do any harm, 
especially if you boiled it to sterilize it from any 
possible infection. While, of course, the kerosene 
flavor would ruin it for human consumption we see 
no reason why it could not be used for the bees. 

If any of our readers have had any experience 
we hope they will send it to GLEANINGS. 

Incidentally this shows the folly of using second- 
hand kerosene oil-cans that have not been thorough- 
ly cleaned and aired. They are always dangerous 
to use.—Eb. ] 


“ 


F. W. REDFIELD. 


A Swarm from a Colony Packed for Winter! 

The weather here has been very unsettled. Ex- 
pecting an early fall, I fed most of my colonies and 
packed them for winter. 

In the last ten days conditions have changed so 
materially that | received from one of my Colonies, 
which had been packed for winter, a prime swarm. 
This has never cceurred before in my experience of 
twenty-five years with bees. White clover at this 
time is still blooming, but I do not think that there 
*s much nectar secured. 

It would gladden the heart of any becman to see, 
as far as the eye can reach, our solid sea of gold— 
the Spanish needle. Bees are working on it from 
early morning until the blossoms close at sundown. 

Our colonies that have been put away for winter 
were very weak in stores, and I fed them. This 
expense I could have saved if I had known the 
weather would change so favorably. The thermom- 
eter has been between 70 and 80 every day. 

Strafford, Mo., Sept. 8. T. SCHARFF. 


Kootenay Beekeepers’ Meet 

The first annual meeting of the Kootenay Bee- 
keepers’ Association was held at the City Hall, Nel- 
son, on Friday, Sept. 24, the last day of the Nelson 
Fruit Fair, at which there was a representative at- 
tendance of members from Nelson and the surround- 
ing districts. The report is as follows: 

The Association, organized in September, 1914, 
is the first beekeepers’ association to be formed in 
British Columbia. Seventy-eight members have been 
enrolled. Unfortunately the past season has not 
been a good one for honey production in this section 
of the Province. Exceptionally fine and warm 
weather prevailed during March and April, when 
the bees went ahead and promised well; but the 
three following months—May, June, and July, were 
excessively wet and cold. Consequently the clover 
on which we mainly depend for our surplus honey 
crop yielded but very little nectar. 

The honey that has been taken is much darker in 
color than usual. In many instances colonies were 
actually starving in June, and would have suc- 
cumbed had they not been fed with sugar syrup. 
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The honey-label adopted by the association for the 
use of the members, to promote uniformity in put- 
ting up honey for sale, has met with general ap- 
proval, and 3825 have been sold to date. 

The balance sheet, showing an excess of assets 
over liabilities of $43.35, was approved. 

The following officers were elected for the year 
ending September 30, 1916: 

Hon. President, W. E. Scott, Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture, Victoria; President, Major-General Lord 
Aylmer, Queens Bay; vice-presidents, G. E. Par- 
ham, superintendent Dominion Experimental Farm, 
Invermere; G. Fleming, Nelson. Executive com- 
mittee, J. J. Campbell, Willow Point; Mrs. Casler, 
Nelson; J. Hyslop, Nelson; C. G. Johnson, Nelson; 
W. H. Rixen, Nelson; W. J. Mohr, Nelson: J, 
Blinco, Creston; B. Lockwood, Fruitvale; E. Al- 
pagh, Kaslo; R. E. Plewman, Rossland; J. H. Vest- 
rup. Nakusp; H. W. Collins, Grand Forks; H. G. 
Slater, Westley; T. S. Gill, Cranbrook; G. F. At- 
tree, Queens Bay; James Johnstone, Nelson; W. 
Romain, Nelson; A. E. Watts, Wattsburg; Hon. 
secretary-treasurer, W. J. Sheppard, Nelson, Hon. 
auditor, T. M. Rixen, Nelson. 





Great Storm in Jamaica 
We had a terrific storm in this country on August 
12 and 13. It began on Thursday evening of the 
1zth, and lasted until noon of the 13th. It has 
done much harm to the honey crop in this part of 
the country. We were expecting a good crop of 
honey from the soapwood-trees. ‘The storm flogged 
their blossoms off and destroyed some of the bees. 
The banana plantations are all destroyed. ‘This 
plant is one of our staple crops, yielding honey all 
the year round. The bees are in quite a delicate 
position. About half of the field bees were lost in 
tie storm, and about one-fifth of young hives were 
destroyed in two of my apiaries along the banks 
of the river. We hope that a change will take place 
in this locality that the bees may get some honey. 
J. U. V. McCormack. 
Stonyville Gayle, Jamaica, Aug. 25. 


We use a carpenter’s scraper to scrape honey- 
sections. This is a piece of steel 2x3 inches, with 
perfectly square edges. When it gets dull you can 
put it in a vise and sharpen with a flat file. We 
like it better than a knife. 


Waterloo, N. Y. Mrs. J. W. Bacon. 


srt 
AN OLD BOOK, OR MARCUS AURELIUS AND 
THE BEES 


BY GRACE ALLEN 


From the quiet heart of an ancient book 
Some old, old thoughts reached out to me; 
They gripped like grave eyes with a level look, 
While I wandered out to my cherry tree. 
And there in the shadow-flecked, white-walled hives, 
At peace with the darkness, athrill with the sun, 
A myriad bees were living their lives 
And winning the peace the old book won. 


“ Choose ever the best, my Sacred Soul! 
Re true to the highest self within! 
Be one with the whole, the large, wise whole! 
Ah, the poise that a calm content may win!” 
Through the swing of a thousand years and more 
These thoughts have throbbed at the old book's 
heart, 
And the same mood comes with the murmur and soar 
Of the brave bees doing their humble part. 
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[arm] OUR HOMES 


And these words, which I command thee this day, 
shall be in thy heart; and thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of them 
when thou sittest in thy house, and when thou walk- 
est by the way, and when thou liest down, and when 
thou risest up.—DEuT. 6:6, 7 

As I start to dictate this Home paper, I 
realize that a great crisis and responsibility 
in this month of October is resting on the 
people of Ohio; and not only of Ohio, but 
as the people of Ohio shall act and vote in 
this coming election (November 2) so will, 
at least to a great extent, the people of 
other states act and vote. The great and 
overwhelming victories in South Carolina, 
over two to one in favor of banishing in- 
toxicants, is, of course, encouraging, and 
will help greatly the desired outcome of our 
work here in Ohio. The liquor people are 
urging that South Carolina is only sparsely 
settled. It has no great cities like Cleve- 
land, Columbus, and Cincinnati; and they 
are urging, also, that the rural population 
has no just right to dictate to the people 
in the large cities. They are urging, also, 
that all of the nineteen dry states are also 
sparsely settled, with few large cities. This 
may, to some extent, be true; but it does 
not alter the fact that the burdens in the 
way of taxation rest on the rural people as 
well as on the cities—perhaps to a greater 
extent in some ways. They seem to forget, 
or purposely ignore the facts and figures 
just coming to light, in the way our peni- 
tentiaries and asylums are filled by the vic- 
tims of the liquor habit. They forget, also, 
the facts and figures in regard to revenue 
which have been held up so much, showing 
that the taxes are lighter in the dry states, 
especially Kansas, and far lighter in prohi- 
bition towns and cities, than in the wet 
states and wet cities. An examination of 
the facts we have given you during the last 
few months will, I am sure, convince any 
eandid reader of the truth of what I have 
just stated.* 





* Since the above was dictated I find a most 
excellent article in the Ladies’ Home Journal for 
September, written by C. R. Stelze. The article is 
headed: “ Suppose all the saloons were closed, wh it 
would happen to the saloonkeeper? ”’ 

After giving the enormous figures the “ wets” 
claim that would be lost, and the number of people 
thrown out of employment if prohibition should 
come, we quote as follows: 

The entire argument is based upon the fallacy 
that. if the liquor-dealers fail to get the money now 
spent for beer and whisky, nobody else will get it. 
It is assumed that, if a man doesn’t spend a dollar 
for “ booze,”’ he will throw that dollar into a bottom- 
less pit, instead of using it to purchase some other 
commodity which will do good instead of harm, 


which will have a permanent value, and which will 
give the workingmen of the country more work, more 
wages, and greater prosperity in every way than if 
the same amount of money were spent for beer and 
whisky. 
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Editor 











This morning I am thinking particularly 
of our Sunday-schools when compared with 
our saloons. Saloon-keepers recognize, and 
always have recognized, the fact that Sun- 
day-schools are one of the worst enemies of 
their traffic, and in a like manner the Sun- 
day-schools recognize that saloons are their 
worst enemies; for it is recognized every- 
where that the saloon-keepers would do 
away with Sunday-schools if they could. 
Not only that, they would do away with 
Sunday as a whole, if they could. In facet, 
they trample Sunday and Sunday laws un- 
der foot at every opportunity. As an illus- 
tration, let me give you a little incident. 
Some years ago the pastor of our church, a 
bright educated man—a man, in fact, who 
stood high before the world in matters of 
education and Christianity—went to a sa- 
loon-keeper in our town of Medina (of 
course, that was years ago) and in a court- 
eous manner urged the saloon-keeper to 
comply with the law and close up his place 
of business on Sunday. What kind of re- 
ply do you suppose this good man, who 
loved God and his fellow-men, received? 
lt was this: “I do not ‘ go a d—n’ on your 
Sunday,” ete. The reply showed his bad 
grammar as well as his lack of courtesy, 
and lack of eare or regard as to what hap- 
pened just so he got his nickel for drink. 
Yes, the reply showed, also, a lack of rev- 
erence or respect for the laws of man as 
well as for the laws of God; and that reply 
shows the lack of reverence for any laws 
the whole liquor party has shown from that 
time to this. 

Now, please do not understand, dear 
friends, that 1 mean the Sunday-schools 
hate or have a spite against the saloon- 
keeper. We are enjoined to love our ene- 
mies; and the Sunday-schools, even while 
they recognize that the saloons are their 
enemies, have no desire to injure the sa- 
loon-keeper himself—only that they are 
trying to have him give up his damaging 
business and engage in something that ben- 
efits his fellow-men. While we hate the 
saloons, we are trying to help the saloon- 
keeper; and we are working hard and 
earnestly to do away with saloons and not 
injure the saloon-keeper, nor to fight in 
malice against him. Let me repeat briefly 
some cireumstaneces of years ago. 


Near the old farm where I was born was 
a little town, or perhaps I should eall it 
four corners, where was a brewery and two 
saloons—at least, the two country stores 
sold beer. Sunday was their great day for 
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business; and every Sunday night they had 
what the folks roundabout called the 
“Dutch dance.” The great feature of this 
danee was beer by the kegful, drunk by 
boys and girls and men and women. At the 
time of my conversion, at one of our chureh 
conferences I spoke of this plague-spot in 
vur county of Medina, and declared the 
responsibility rested on our chureh to start 
a Sunday-sehool or some sort of mission 
work in this little town. There were quite 
a few smiles, | suppose because of my in- 
experience, for | was young then, and espe- 
pecially young in Christian work. Some- 
body suggested that I was probably just the 
one to open up and earry on a Sunday- 
school in order to correct or counteract the 
effect of so much iniquity. I cheerfully ae- 
cepted the task, and started out. I did not 
suppose the people roundabout that neigh- 
borhood had any idea that I was going to 
attack the beer business, and 1 was pretty 
eareful about touching the Sunday traffic 
or the Sunday dances until I had gotten 
the school pretty well established. It was 
a novelty in that region; and not only the 
children but the parents and grown-up 
people came from quite a distance around. 
| taught the little boys and girls to come up 
on the platform and repeat seripture texts; 
and the parents were greatly pleased to see 
their children show off their ability in their 
childlike ways in this direction. One little 
chick especially used to please the audience 
by standing up on the platform by the side 
of the superintendent while she sang 
I am Jesus’ little lamb; 
Happy all the day I am. 

The Sunday-school became such a success 
that one bright day I shall long remember 
the seats were all full, and the standing- 
room was all oceupied; and as it was warm 
weather with the low-down windows clear 
up, there was a little erowd outside around 
ach window; and you may rest assured 
that I left for home happy and praising 
God after the school was over.* 

At our prayer-meeting last evening the 
good pastor said that no great reform was 
ever started without having its ups and 
downs. He said that sometimes the reac- 
tion is such that things go away down, and 
people lose faith. But he said if the pray- 
ing men and women just have grace enough 
to hold on we shall soon find the ups go a 
little higher, and the downs not quite so 
low, so that real progress is being made, 

*It just occurs to me that one of my plans for 
getting up enthusiasm in Sunday-school was by 
offering a pretty little text-card to every boy or girl 
who would get up before the school and repeat a 
verse. They would keep these text-cards; and when 


they had received a certain number the cards were 
exchanged for a pretty little Sunday-school book. 
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even at times when we become sadly dis- 
couraged. I wonder if this is not going to 
be true in our work of voting Ohio dry, 
We had one of the “ downs ” in our failure 
a year ago; and if we fail during this com- 
ing election we are surely not going down 
as deep as we did a year ago. May God 
help us; and now let us get back to that 
Sunday-school not far away from the 
brewery and saloon. 

Sunday, as | have said, was one of the 
big days for selling beer: and pretty soon 
the man who owned the brewery began to 
be suspicious that this popular Sunday- 
school was drawing away his customers. 
By and by the attendance, especially among 
the boys and men, began to fall off; and I 
well remember one Sunday that, although 
there was a fair-sized school of girls and 
women, there were less than half a dozen 
men and boys present. I made some in- 
quiry as to what was the cause, and one of 
the women informed me the brewer during 
the Sunday-school hour was giving away 
beer to our Sunday-sehool boys, and, as a 
consequence, my whole school of men and 
boys were nearly all over at the brewery. I 
eut short the exercises that day, and with 
the little prayer in my heart, “ Lord, help,” 
1 started for the brewery. ‘The boys pres- 
ent, and some of the girls, followed to see 
what would happen. Before I got there I 
heard the noise of revelry. I presume I 
felt something as Moses did when he came 
down from the mount with the tables of 
stone and found the people worshiping the 
golden ealf. Somebody looked out of the 
open door and saw me coming, and out of 
the open back door the whole crowd of boys 
and some of the men put out on a stampede 
and hid in some bushes just back of the 
brewery. I spoke pleasantly to the man- 
ager, and asked why the whole crowd of 
men ran when J came in sight. He said 
he did not exactly know, but granted me 
permission to go after them. You will re- 
inember the text, “ The wicked flee when no 
man pursueth.” It was one of the favorite 
ones that the little girls used to repeat on 
that Sunday-school platform. I suppose it 
was a favorite text because it was short and 
easily remembered. Well, I went out and 
found a great part of my Sunday-school in 
the bushes. Said I, “Why, boys, why should 
you run when you see me coming? You 
certainly are not afraid of your old teacher, 
are you?” 

They laughed, and hung down their 
heads, and finally, by a little urging, they 
came back into the brewery. I asked the 
brewer to give me permission to talk to 
them, and I was pretty careful of my 
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words, you may be sure. I think we sang 
a hvmn they were all familiar with; but it 
happened so many years ago that I cannot 
fully remember. I do remember, however, 
asking permission to kneel in prayer; and 
I prayed most earnestly, not only for all 
mv Sunday-school scholars who were pres- 
ent, but for the brewer himself, his wife, 
and for his family; and I prayed, too, that, 
tor the sake of the wife and family, if for 
no other reason, the father might be in- 
duced to engage in some business that 
would be beneficial to his fellow-men in- 
stead of being harmful. Forty years ago 
strong drink had not made the havoe here 
in Ohio that it now has. When winter 
weather came I told the children there 
would be a Sunday-sehool every day all 
winter. If nobody else came I would be 
there alone, and there was quite a little 
rivalry as to who would stand by the teach- 
er. They were, a great part of them, Ger- 
mans, and they had a German name for a 
Sunday-school teacher, but I cannot recall 
it now. I think I said at that conference 
mentioned (in the foregoing part of this 
talk) that if a Sunday-sechool was started 
and kept up long enough it would do away 
with the liquor business in Abbeyville, es- 
pecially if the liquor trade did not hold 
out the longest and kill the Sunday-school; 
and I never lost faith; but it took eight 
long years to starve out the brewery for 
lack of patronage. When the brewer quit, 
the two stores also gave up the traffic; and 
a good woman who has charge of one of 
the stores told me a few days ago there 
had never been, to their knowledge, drink 
of any kind sold in Abbeyville during the 
forty years that have gone by; and yet it 
was all done quietly in the line of “ peace 
on earth and good will to men.” I wonder 
if our Sunday-schools in Ohio are waking 
up to their privileges and opportunities 
just now. Are they recognizing the respon- 
sibility that rests on them in this crisis? 

Some vears ago a saloon was started on 
an island down in the Ohio River. They 
believed that, by getting off on that island, 
they would be outside of the pale of the 
law; and when the place got to be a stench 
for both Ohio and Kentueky, some good 
man or woman started a Sunday-school 
there; and, if I am correctly informed, like 
the other place mentioned, the Sunday- 
school came out ahead. 

Now, in view of the facts given above 
and in these pages during the past few 
months, is it a possible thing that any voter 
in Ohio, especially one who keeps bees and 
reads (LFANINGS, will vote wet? God for- 
bid, Not only our Sunday-schools but our 
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churches, our day schools, our high schools 
and colleges, all places of learning, our 
physicians (at least the progressive ones), 
our manufacturers, our railway companies, 
our penitentiaries, our asylums, our alms- 
houses of every sort, demand a higher order 
of manhood and womanhood where “ safety 
first” and “safe and sane” are the rule. 
All of these mentioned above are agreed in 
regard to the damaging effect of strong 
drink on humanity—even moderate drink- 
ing. Is it a possible thing, dear friends, 
that the bad people in Ohio, or perhaps I 
had better say the bad voters, shall outnum- 
ber the good? If the women, the mothers 
of our land, could be allowed to vote, there 
would certainly be no question; and that 
explains why the liquor party are fighting 
female suffrage tooth and nail. May God 
hasten the time when the mothers and fa- 
thers shall all have a voice in making and 
enforcing the laws of Ohio and of the whole 
United States. 

“THE RIGHT TO BE BORN SOBER, WITH A 

SONND MIND AND A SOUND BODY.” 

In an address in behalf of good government, de- 
livered at Minneapolis on August 22, ex-Congress- 
man John J. Lentz, of Ohio, put it this way: 

“We ought to concede to our babies the right to 
be horn sober, with a sound mind and a sound body, 
rather than defective because of the alcoholism of 
their parents. They have the right to be born in an 
environment that will not deliver them to reform 
institutions in early manhood and womanhood. We 
quarantine against cholera and smallpox. Isn't it 
more important to protect our babies against alco- 
holism?” 

My good friends, is not the above good 
sound common sense? and will not making 
Ohio dry in November go a long way to- 
ward bringing it about? 

STRAWS SHOW WHICH WAY THE WIND 

BLOWS. 

And by the way, friends, there are quite 
a number of straws floating about that 
indicate pretty surely the direction of the 
prevailing wind. Read the following, which 
I elip from the Cleveland Plain Dealer: 


VOTES OUT ONLY SALOON; ARCADIA, OHIO VILLAGE, 
REFUSES TO SANCTION BAR. 

FrnpuAy, O., Sept. 28.—The only saloon that has 
been permitted to exist in Hancock County the past 
seven years was voted out today at Arcadia by a 
majority of twenty-eight. The saloon was started in 
that village two weeks ago, and it is said it had a 
rush trade from Findlay and other near-by dry 
points. 

The saloon would have been voted out the first 
week of its existence, but the council would not 
meet to accept the petition of the drys. 


You see the people there were hum- 
bugged by the “home-rule” proposition; 
and no doubt that one saloon did a rushing 
business, as we are told, until publie indig- 
nation got up to such a point that the 
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saloon was put down and out in just two 
weeks; and it would have been put down 
and out in one week if it had not been for 
a wet council. Now, here are two impor- 
tant morals pointed out by the above straw. 
First, here in Ohio, at least, when we find 
we have made a bad bargain, let us undo 
that bargain as soon as possible. Second, 
if we find we have been so stupid as to 
permit a wet council to rule the town, let us 
get busy at once and elect dry men for such 
an important office. 

Here is another straw floating in the 
right direction, which we clip from the 
American Issue: 

ASHTABULA DRY AND WET. 

During April, 1914, the city of Ashtabula was with- 
aut saloons. That month there were 28 arrests for 
drunkenness. April, 1915, was the first month of 
thc Home Rule saloons in Ashtabula, and there were 
115 arrests for drunkenness. 

When Ashtabula was without saloons the man who 
was visibly intoxicated was arrested. Now scores of 
such men are not arrested. The Ashtabula papers 
say it would be impossible for the police to arrest all 
the drunken men who are on the streets Saturday 
evenings. 

One Ashtabula merchant says his business has 
fallen off $10 a day since saloons are back. 

Does it pay? 

Still another straw. This one comes from 
the New York Evening Journal for Sept. 
ae 

This journal claims to be “ America’s 
createst evening newspaper ;” and I hope it 
‘s true, because of the stand that this daily 
takes. First they have a picture of a 
criminal in his eell wearing the stripes, and 
a hottle of whisky just over his head; and 
under the picture we find the following: 

This picture is published to fix your attention once 
more on the whisky question as it affects the entire 
nation, not merely the inhabitants of the prisons. 

Why are men allowed to manufacture and sell a 
drink that every doctor and every sane man recog 
nizes as a poison? 

Why is it any more legal to sell whisky to a 
drunken man than to sell a knife to a maniac or 
cocaine to a drug fiend? 

Whisky has done and is doing a thousand times 
as much harm as all the drugs put together. 

The man who sells a drug to another is put in 
jail promptly as a criminal, whereas any man can 
carry on openly, licensed and protected by the state, 
the business of selling the whisky that manufactures 
criminals. 

Ky the way, we have one or more daily 
papers in the city of Chicago that have 
rejected liquor advertisements and have 
eome out square and bold against the traffie. 
The above reveals, also, the fact that we 
have one (God grant that there may be 
more) in the great city of New York that 
defies the rum demon. Now, is it not high 
time that in the great city of Cleveland we 
have at least one daily on the dry side? 
When any of our readers find it, will they 
kindly let me know? It would be too much, 
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perhaps, to expect that Cincinnati should 
follow suit very soon. 


THE NEW DAVIS LAW IN FLORIDA TAKING 
EFFECT oct. 1. 

Section 4 of this new law reads as fol- 
lows: 

That it shall be unlawful for any person keeping 
or carrying on, either by himself or another, a place 
where intoxicating liquors, wines, or beers are sold 
by retail or wholesale, to employ a minor or a fe- 
male in his place of business. 


We see by the New Republic that on 
Sept. 25 a delegation of 250 girls and wom- 
en, employed in the liquor business in 
Jacksonville, called on Superintendent 
Crooke, of the Anti-saloon League, to see 
if he could help them. Mr. Crooke ealled a 
meeting of the Christian and temperance 
people of Jacksonville, and made arrange- 
ments for a “ free employment bureau,” to 
make it their business to find places for 
the women and girls thrown out of employ- 
ment by the new law. This was certainly 
a fine illustration of practical Christianity, 

We are told that these women and girls 
were employed in the wholesale liquor- 
houses in Jacksonville. 

Below is a letter just received from the 
superintendent of the Florida Anti-saloon 
League: 


Mr. Root:—I am very much pleased to receive a 
copy of your paper. Though I have never had any 
dealings with bees, your paper is interesting, and I 
have been glad to read a number of the editorials 
written by yourself. 

{ hope you will soon be in Florida to enjoy the 
delightful sunshine of our fall and winter months. 

I enclose a copy of the Davis law which has just 
closed up about 209 saloons in Florida; and if the 
law proves to be constitutional, these saloons will 
remain closed, leaving only about 75 in Florida. 

C. W. Crooxke, State Supt. Anti-saloon League. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 5. 


I think I told vou that after we failed 
last winter in getting statewide prohibition 
the Davis bill was presented and carried as 
a means of “ regulation.” Below I give you 
just one clause of said regulation: 


Src. §. That no gates, doors, windows, or open- 
ings of any kind shali connect the place of business 
uf any dealer in intoxicating liquors, wines, or beer 
with any house or lot so as to permit ingress or 
egress out of such house or lot from or into such 
place or business; that no blinds or screens, chairs, 
settees, benches, or tables shall be set up or used in 
such place of business: that no musical, vandeville, 
vr other attractions shall be permitted in such place 
of business; that no game or games shall be per- 
mitted te be carried on in such place of business, 
nor shall any loitering be allowed therein; that no 
obscene or sensuous pictures or statuary shall be 
displayed in any such place of business; that 
throughout the night a light or lights shall be kept 
burning in such place of business, and no doors, 
blinds, curtains, shades, screens, or other things 
shall be allowed to prevent persons on the outside of 
such place of business from seeing inside thereof at 
ail hours of the day and night, and it shall be the 
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duty of the proprietor of such place of business to 
sve that this section is complied with. 

No wonder the liquor men have decided 
that regulation, when it comes to be enact- 
ed as above, comes pretty near annihila- 
tion; and right here is a moral for the 
people of other states who are considering 
prohibition. If you fail to get that, go with 
all your might for regulation. 


THE OUTCOME OF THE DAVIS LAW IN FLORIDA. 
Today is October 9, and we have been 
receiving day by day cheering news in re- 
gard to law en forcement. Below is a sam- 
ple of it clipped from the Vew Republic: 

The Davis act has struck them and their business 
such a terrific blow that they are perfectly stunned 
by the force of it; and so hard was the fall that 
only 23 survive of the 147 dealers of last-year tax. 

114 SALOONS CLOSED IN JACKSONVILLE ALONE. 

On the morning of October 1 only 25 liquor- 
neuses, wholesale and retail, opened their doors for 
business. and the sheriff declared that the law was 
thoroughly enforced throughout the city and county. 

Of the former dealers 114 failed to open their 
docrs. At this writing, October 2, nearly all of 
these have disu.antled their barrooms, removed the 
stock of liquors, and have forever gone out of the 
liquor traffic. 

MAKING A DESERT OF THE GREAT CITY OF 
CHICAGO. 

For some reason, and we hope it is for 
a good and honest one, the mayor of Chica- 
go declared the law should be enforced, and 
for once in the world, at least, the saloons 
should all stop business on Sunday; and 
on last Sunday, Oct. 3, the edict was pretty 
well carried out—at least the saloon-keepers 
made a big protest saying they conld never 
get money enough to pay for their licenses 
if their best day for traffie were ruled out. 
On reflection, however, they evidently de- 
cided they had given themselves away, and 
so they turned square about, and declared 
they would give the good people of Chicago 
“enough of it.” See the following, which 
we clip from the Cleveland Plain Dealer: 
WILL MAKE CITY A DESERT; CHICAGO SALOON MEN 

PROMISE IMPLICIT OBEDIENCE SUNDAY. 

CHICAGO, Oct. 7.—The police will have little to do 
next Sunday in enforcing the saloon-closing order, 
according to word which came from the liquor in- 
terests today. 

Word went forth to the 7152 saloonkeepers to 
“clap the lid on tight” to give Chicagoans a real 
taste of what the order means. 

Plans were begun for a demonstration of the so- 
called personal-liberty element, probably a parade, 
Sunday. A parade of the drys, long prepared for, 
will be held Saturday. 


Suppose it should transpire that the 
people of Chicago, like those over in Rus- 
sia, should decide in favor of “Chicago dry” 
every day in the week, then what would 
happen? 
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A “TRICK OF THE TRADE.” 

We clip the following from the Ohio 
Farmer: 

A circular is being distributed over the state pro- 
posing that pie, cake, tobacco, and picture shows be 
prohibited. It is not signed, and the ‘‘ drys’ com- 
plain that it is the work of the “‘ wets,”’ and that its 
object is to incite opposition to the pending prohibi- 
tion movement, its authors expecting that it will be 
inferred that the ‘‘drys’’ have launched the circular. 


The above reminds us of the old fable of 
the ass that got hold of a lion’s skin, and 
succeeded in frightening everybody for 
quite a time until somebody noticed the 
ears of the ass sticking up where the lion’s 
ears should have been, thus showing that 
the foolish animal was but an ass, no mat- 
ter what his outward appearance. 


SENDING BOOZE TO THE HEATHEN ON THE 
SAME VESSEL THAT CARRIES MISSION- 
ARIES, ETC. 

On page 822 of our issue for Oct. 1 we 
gave some facts in regard to liquors sent to 
Africa. Here is something from our friend 
Minnie J. Ellet, clipped from the Ohio 
Messenger: 

I rarely neglect writing down at once anything I 
hear, or clipping or copying anything I read that 
shows (or proves) that for every soul we lead to 
Christ we make ten drunkards 

The new Chinese republic, careful to label all 
poisons, labels the drink we send ‘The Jesus Poison.” 
American consuls in more than one country forbid the 
missionaries organizing temperance societies because 
it equals ‘‘ boycotting a great American industry.” 

In spite of protest from thousands of Christians, 
Elders Wilson and Bryan sent a Chicago brewer to 
represent us in the Balkan states, and the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer is responsible for the statement that he 
brags to royalty that the shirt he wears cost twelve 
dollars. Doubtless the poor fellows who paid for the 
shirt go shirtless. 

All over China agents of distillers, brewers, and 
cigaret-makers are giving away liberal samples of 
their goods—creating appetite. 

I’ve misplaced an article on ‘‘ Christian America’s 
Contribution to Darkest Africa.” But the contribu- 
tion of barrels in one week runs up in the seventh 
figure. In three months we unloaded 250 tons at one 
dry port. God forgive America’s greed, if he can, 
but woe is pronounced against her. 

When coffee was boosted in price, Brazilian plant- 
ers woudered why Americans should kick when they 
buy of us beer enough to flood the Amazon River, 
and it costs them 5 cts. per glass. They think their 
coffee as valuable in dollars and life-giving proper- 
ties. 

Japanese drink our rum, stagger the streets, or 
roll in the gutters, saying, ‘‘ We are Christian.” 

When America took possession of the Philippines 
there were fewer than 20 saloons in Manilla. Before 
12 months had rolled by there were over 300. 


GOD’S KINGDOM COMING. 
We clip the following from Farming 
Business for Sept. 11: 
A PROFITABLE SLUMP. 
The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has re- 
cently issued a preliminary report for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, which contains much that is good 
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news. The national income from the sale of dis- 
tilled and fermented liquors fell off very materially 
during the past year. The loss of revenue to the 
government may seem an unfortunate thing to some 
people. But the thing which it indicates will be 
good news of far more import to others. 

The ordinary revenue collections on distilled 
spirits fell off practically seventeen million dollars 
during the twelve months. During the same time 
the collections of revenues on fermented liquors was 
approximately six million five hundred thousand dol- 
lars less than the year before. This means that the 
national consumption of distilled spirits for the 
year was fifteen million gallons less than for the 
year before—a decrease of one-eighth. This means 
that as a nation we consumed only seven-eighths as 
much spirituous liquors last year as we did the year 
before. 

Would it not be a good thing if we were to keep 
up that decrease? If we did, at the end of another 
seven years we would quit consuming spirituous 
liquors, the greatest destroyer of wealth and per- 
sonal efficiencr—and even of human life—which 
operates in the world. Some people claim that 
General Sherman did not say that war was hell; 
but somebody started the statement, and it is a very 
true one, as we are learning this year. But all the 
wars fought in the entire world during the past 
century have not killed as many human lives or de- 
stroyed as much property and wealth as has the use 
of spirituous liquors during the same length of time. 
Let us keep on marking off that same internal rev- 
euue deficit each year, adding to the national and 
personal wealth to a far greater degree. 


We also clip the following from Farming 

Business: 
THE RESULTS OF PROHIBITION. 

Prohibition gets results; it actually does prohibit. 
‘The best sort of proof a skeptical man could ask for 
was furnished the other day in the office of the 
board of tax equalization of Indianapolis. The 
representatives of the Capital City Brewing Com- 
puny of that city went before the board and asked 
that their assessment be materially reduced. In 
support of their request they claimed that the spread 
of prohibition during the past few years has greatly 
reduced the value of brewing stock. The receiver 
for the company said that he received letters every 
day from breweries begging him to buy their stock 
and equipment at 10 cents on the dollar of their 
normal cost or value. 


SOVETHING FURTHER FROM GOVERNOR CAP- 
PER, OF KANSAS. 

We clip the following from the New 
Republic: 

The state convention of the W. C. T. U. which 
was held here this year gave Governor Capper the 
opportunity to say a few good things about prohibi- 
tion in Kansas that will be heard for miles around 
outside the boundaries of Kansas. 

The Governor has heard from various sources 
that the liquor interests are busy telling the people 
who will listen to them that conditions in Kansas 
under the dry réyime are not what they ought to be. 
That the people are unhappy, taxes are higher, and 
that the wheat does not grow so fast since the sa- 
loous were thrown out of the state. 

Governor Cappei said: 

‘*Kansas, under the enforcement of her prohibi- 
tory law, has made such marvelous advancement in 
every avenue of progress and well-being that the 
powerfully entrenched liquor interests, alarmed lest 
all the states, or the nation, follow its example, have 
made Kansas the target of their various publicity 
bureaus. They have covered the entire United 
States with pamphlets and reports in which statis- 
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ties are adroitly massed, manufactured, and distort- 
ed to prove that Kansas actually is damaged by 
prohibition, and that there can be no real prosper- 
Ity, no actual progress without the saloon. One 
side of their argument is as convincing as the other; 
but the plausible and apparently conclusive and 
authoritative array of their alleged statistics puzzles 
many persons who realize at the same time that 
hey cannot be true or entirely true. 
NATIONAL PROHIBITION COMING. 

“* National prohibition is certain to win. Its com- 
plete victory may not come as early as many of us 
are hoping it will come. But no matter about that, 
You should keep on fighting. The enemy is strong 
and resourceful. In a meeting of the National Anti- 
saloon League two years ago $30,000, seemingly a 
generous sum, was subscribed in 30 minutes to fight 
the liquor power. But the liquor power raised four 
milion dollars with which to fight prohibition. This 
should not discourage us. Neither four million 
doliars nor four hundred million dollars can stop 
the onward march of prohibition in this country.” 


THE METHODIST CHURCH AND THE SALOON 
TRAFFIC. 
The following, also, came to me without 
any indication as to what paper it was 
taken from: 


Federal action is the only way to curb the liquor 
trafiic, declared Dr. Clarence True Wilson, Kansas 
man, general secretary of the Temperance Society of 
the Methodist Church, at the temperance meeting of 
the conference sessions Saturday night. 

“We must have federal prohibition imbedded in 
the constitution,” he said. ‘‘ Because the alcohol 
traflic is defended by inter-state commerce and vop- 
erates under federal protection. ‘The national pow- 
er that stepped dueling, polygamy, piracy on the 
high seas, cannibalism on distant islands, unlocked 
the sealed gates of Japan, uprooted human slavery, 
drove the lotteries from Louisiana, and their adver- 
tisements from the mails, must now be invoked to 
defend the American home. 

Ir. Wilson scored the Home Rule movement, de- 
claring the people of the county and state had a 
right to determine moral conditions in the cities, and 
that “the pure stream of country morals and town- 
ship sentiment was needed to flush out the cesspools 
of the cities.” 

The speaker had no patience with the suggestion 
that the liquor men be compensated for lost proper- 
ty rights. 

“No man has a natural, inherent or constitution- 
al right to debauch the American people,” he said. 
He added that there was not money enough invested 
in the liquor business to pay a millionth part of 
the bill it owes civilization. 

“It is time to serve notice,”’ he concluded, “ that 
no man can be mayor of our city, sheriff of our 
county, attorney for our district, represent our ward 
in council, go for us to the state legislature, speak 
for us in congress, answer for our state in the 
senate, or get a Christian man’s vote for president, 
if he stands committed to the liquor interests.” 


Please notice the coneluding sentence. If 
we continue to put men into office, or let 
them get into office, who are in sympathy 
with the liquor traffic, how are we going to 
have law-enforcement? 

DON’T LE ENTRAPPED. 

Perhaps there is one point the great wide 
world does not sufficiently recognize. It 
is this: While the liquor party are ready at 
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any minute to resort to any kind of trick- 
ery or falsehood in order that they may 
prevent their traffie from being put down 
and out, the temperance people, represent- 
ing our churehes and schools, and the high- 
est type of truthfulness and honesty in our 
land, are obviously obliged to be above- 
board. We are striving to benefit humanity, 
while our opponents care for nothing but 
their own selfish money interests; therefore 
it behooves us to be wise as serpents while 
considering the things before us as people 
of Ohio. I was reminded of this by read- 
ing the following, which I clip from Suc- 
cessful Farming for Qetober: 
OHIO VOTERS, LOOK OUT! 

Beware how you vote on constitutional amend- 
ments. Kead them carefully and learn what they 
mean. For instance, the Constitutional Stability 
League (smooth name!) proposes that the people 
vote in November on this amendment: 

‘No amendment of the constitution shall be sub- 
mitted to the electors which involves any proposal 
vr part of any pToposal which since September 4th, 
1912, shall have been rejected more than once by 
the electors, unless six years shall have elapsed since 
the last rejection.” 

Do you see the “joker” in that? It is “or part 
of any proposal.” Suppose woman suffrage, prohi- 
bition, tax reform, or any other good thing has been 
twice rejected by the voters. Suppose the enemies 
of these good things twice propose an amendment 
which in part apparently considers one of these 
good reforms, but so worded that the voters purpose 
ly defeat it, don’t you see that the amendment de- 
sired in its good form cannot be submitted again 
for six years because it contains “a part of” a 
“ proposal’”’ that was twice rejected. 

This is a trick of the interests that do not want 
prohibition or woman suffrage in Ohio. You ought 
to know what to do to any proposed amendment like 
that of the Constitutional Stability League. 


“THE INTERCOLLEGIATE STATESMAN.” 

The above is the title of a magazine now 
in its twelfth year. It is published by the 
Intercollegiate Prohibition Association, 
Room 305, 189 West Madison Ave., Chica- 
go. Its object is to wake up the students 
of our colleges to the importance of voting 
out the liquor-traffie. One might readily 
suppose that college students would be in 
advance in making our states and nation 
dry; but instead of that I greatly fear it is 
true that they are lagging behind in the 
way of temperance. A few years ago there 
was considerable said in the papers about 
-banquets held by students of the great east- 
ern colleges--I am not sure whether it was 
Yale, Harvard, or Princeton. We read in the 
papers of their banquet and of the quanti- 
ties of beer they drank; but I had supposed 
these things were matters of the past. Dur- 
ing a very pleasant talk with Mr. Mark R. 
Shaw, secretary of the association mentiou- 
ed above, he informed me that such things 
are still going on; and not only students 
but some well-known professors are defend- 
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ing not only the banquets but the beer. If 
this is true, may God have merey on us as 
a people. Mr. Shaw, as an illustration, 
asked me how | could explain the fact that 
so many lawyers and doctors are drinking 
men. He said they acquired their drinking 
habits in the college where they graduated. 
Just thing of it, friends—fathers and moth- 
ers depriving themselves almost of the ne- 
eessities of life in order to have their boys 
go to some celebrated college to graduate, 
and find out afterward that such college 
taught more iniquity than it did righteous- 
ness. 

Since the above was in type we find the 
following in the Plain Dealer: 
* COLLEGIANS, VOTE DRY.” PROHIBITION LEAGUE 

OFFICER ADDRESSES OBERLIN STUDENTS. 

OBERLIN, O., Oct. 6.—“You Ohio college students 
are going to help us win the state dry this fall,” 
was the enthusiastic statement of David T. Shaw, 
state secretary of the National Prohibition League, 
in his address to ihe students of Oberlin this morn- 
ing. 

He added if Ohio could be aroused to the pitch 
of enthusiasm attained before some of the big foot- 
ball games of the year a victory for the dry forces 
would be assured. 


ALCOHOL FOR AMMUNITION, TO RUN AU'T0- 
MOBILES, ETC. 

Even if our good friends of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer did not show much enthusiasm 
in announcing that South Carolina had 
voted dry (more than two to one), it re- 
joices our heart to find the following at the 
close of one of their editorials: 


Perhaps after all the states have gone dry, and 
alcohol is no longer used to befuddle the intellect, 
we shall find that it makes fine ammunition to repel 
invaders. Or if war shall be abolished simultaneous- 
ly with drunkenness, the arts of civilization may stil] 
be served by this hitherto destructive substance, and 
we shall know it enly as a power to run machines. 
Alcohols evil reputation may after all be like the 
badness of small boys—merely a case of energy 
wrongly directed. 

DRUGSTORES AND WHISKY, ETC.; LONG LIVE 
DR. WILEY. 

We clip the following from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer: 

WILEY REFUSED DRUG-STORE LIQUOR RULE; TRIES TO 
GET ORDEK TO PROHIBIT DEALERS SELLING 
WHISKY WITHOUT LICENSE. 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 6.—Efforts made by Dr. Har- 
vey W. Wiley to get a ruling from federal officials 
that neither whisky nor brandy may be sold in drug- 
stores after the new United States pharmacopeia 
gocs into effect, today proved unsuccessful. 

While the pharmacopeia is recognized as_ the 
official list of drugs for the United States, Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue W. H. Osborn holds that 
the dropping of whisky and brandy from the list of 
medicines does not affect the situation with refer- 
ence to the sales of those intoxicants in drugstores. 

At least, the federal government has no interest 
in that question. 

After Dr. Wiley, who is president of the United 
States Pharmacopeial Convention, read the ruling 
of the commissioner, he said: 
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‘I am still of the belief that, after the new 
pharmacopeia becomes effective, which will be as 
soon as the new hook is issued some time this win- 
ter, uo drugstore will have the right to sell either 
whisky or brandy unless a saloonkeeper’s license is 
taken out and the druggist complies with all the 
local regulations of the saloonkeeper.” 


PROUIBITION IN FACTORIES, 


We take the two clippings below from 
Good Health, Battle Creek, Mich.: 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY IN STEEL WORKERS WHEN 
SALOONS GO. 

Due to the removal of saloons from the city of 
Coatesville, Pa., accidents in the plant of one of the 
city’s largest steel companies have decreased to the 
extent of fifty-four per cent in six months. 


STOVE FMPLOYZES FORBIDDEN DRINK AT WORK. 

The Baker Stove Company, of Belleville, Ill., has 
issued an order which makes its plant ‘‘dry.’’ Here- 
after none of its four hundred employees will be 
allowed to drink intoxicants of any kind while at 
work. The factory managers are encouraging the 
men to drink milk instead of beer, and are provid- 
ing ice with which to keep the milk cool. ‘‘ We are 
not posing as prohibitionists,”” says Mr. George Ba- 
ker, superintendent of the Baker Stove Company, 
“but we believe we can increase the efficiency of 
our men and reduce the numter of accidents in the 
shop if the men are not allowed to drink when at 
work.” 


GOOD FOR THE ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY. 

The clipping below was sent us by a 
friend: 

“DID BOOZE EVER DO YOU ANY GOOD?” 

“This question,” says Dr. W. A. Evans in his 
“How to Keep Well” department of the Chicago 
Tribune, “is not from a long-haired or even a pro- 
hibition orator; it is part of an electric sign dis- 
played over the gates of the Illinois Steel Company. 

“It is easy to prove,” continues the doctor, “that 
alcohol harms the ordinary cells of the body. Al- 
cohol is a drug. Alcohol addiction is a drug habit. 
The abuse of this drug will go the way that drug 
abuse of every kind is destined to go.” 


“When all the great factories of our land 
are ready to follow the Illinois Steel Co., 
booze will have to go. 


TEMPERANCE MOTTOES USED AT THE WORELD’S TEM- 
PERANCE SUNDAY AT THE THIRD PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, TRENTON, N. J. 

WHY SALOONS MUST GO: 

Because it is the mother of all mischief. 
Becanse it is the chief lawbreaker in the country. 
Because it is the enemy of the church and good 


citizenship. 
WHEN? 

When we cease to sacrifice our children for reve- 
nue. 

When Christian men become fully aroused to this 
evil. 

When men vote as they pray. 

BY WHOM? 

By the prayers and labors of mothers. 

By the voters who are determined to care for 
their sons. 

By the officers who are true to their oath of office. 

Two hogsheads of beer are equal to one loaf of 
bread in food value. 

Seven millions killed in battle since 500 B. C.; 
that many killed every year traceable to King Alco- 
hol. 
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A Titanic of souls lost every day by drink in 
America. 

The saloon will go when Christian men say so. 

The mottoes used were taken from a program pre- 
pared by Mrs. Stella B. Irvine, 115 Walnut Street, 
Iiverside, Cal. 





WHISKY AND BRANDY NOT A MEDICINE; SEE 
P. 735, SEPT. 1. 

We clip the following from the Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer. After you have read it, see 
if you cannot join with me in uttering a 
hearty amen. 


The medicinal value of liquor is denied by our most 
competent medical authorities unaffected by popular 
opinion. Its value as a revenue-raiser is demonstrat- 
ed to be a negative quantity. Its only defense is that 
advanced hy the so-called “‘ personal liberty’ advo- 
cates. To them we would recommend the following 
plan suggested by a writer in a current magazine. 
His advice is to married men who cannot do without 
their drinks. He says, start a saloon in your own 
home. Be the only customer. You will have no li- 
cense to pay. Go to your wife and give her two 
dollars to buy a gallon of whisky—and remember 
there are sixty-nine drinks in the one gallon. Buy 
your drinks from no one but your wife, and pay her 
the regular 15 cents per drink. By the time the first 
gallon is gone she will have $8.35 to put in the bank 
and $2 to start business again. Should you live ten 
years, and continue to buy booze from her, and then 
die with snakes in your boots, she will have money 
enongh to bury you decently, educate your children, 
buy a house and lot, marry a decent man, and quit 
thinking about you. 


We clip the following, also, from the 
Pennsylvania Farmer. If it does not voice 
the sentiment of all Christian people, should 
it not do so? Shall the art of killing people 
be a part of the education of our youth? 


MAKING SOLDIERS OF CHILDREN. 

It will be remembered that about twenty years ago 
there was some agitation in favor of introducing mil- 
itary training into the public schools and other insti- 
tutions of learning. The idea died “ a-bornin’,” as it 
deserved to. It is being revived by some pseudo- 
patriotic people at the present time. It seems that 
whenever the air is impregnated with the war spirit 
some people lose their native good sense. But what- 
ever may be the merits or demerits of the campaign 
for “ preparedness,” the proposition to give military 
training to school children is, in our opinion, foolish- 
ness in the extreme. The plea for it on the ground of 
its value as athletics is far-fetched, as military train- 
ing is not the kind needed, nor does it serve the 
purpose of development in the growing youth. More 
than this, however, when it is stated in plain honest 
words, military training is for the purpose of produc- 
ing efficiency in killing and destroying. To be most 
effective, the spirit as well as physical precision and 
endurance is necesssary. Who will dare put the de- 


sire or even the willingness to kill in the heart of a_ 


child? Have we forgotten what the great Teacher 
said—* It were better that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck and he were drowned in the depths of 
the sea than that he oifend one of these little ones’? 
Let us hear no more of this talk. 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE STEERING-GEAR. 

If prohibition should go through, and should prove 
actually to prohibit, we imagine there would not be 
anywhere near so many automobile accidents due to 
the fact that something happened to “the steering- 
gear.”’—Ohio State Jcurnal. 
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POULTRY DEPARTMENT 


Mankind neither knows of nor enjoys two greater 
food biessings than fresh eggs and sweet milk.— 
American T’oultry World. 





SPINELESS-CACTUS FRUIT; ALSO SPINELESS- 
CACTUS SLABS AS POULTRY FOOD. 

Our good friend G. B. Woodberry, of 
Glendale, Cal., sends us two fruits, each 
about the size of a goose egg. I pronounc- 
ed the quality about like that of a good 
sweet apple, and, in fact, they are rather 
too sweet for my taste. I suppose there are 
other varieties that are more tart; for in- 
stanee, the fruit of the wild cactus found in 
Florida is, some of it, quite tart. The 
sweet fruit might exactly suit some people; 
and in regard to feeding poultry on cactus 
leaves or slabs, friend Woodberry sends us 
a clipping from the Los Angeles Times. 
This gives an account of feeding three dif- 
ferent eages of poultry on cactus alone— 
no water. You see, the idea is, that the 
eactus supplies sufficient water of itself. 
You may remember that we have mentioned 
before that cows and pigs would get along 
very well without water if they have plenty 
of eactus. I believe the poultry in the three 
experiments were confined. Four pullets 
laid two eggs a day when fed on cactus 
(1234 lbs.), and nothing else, for five days. 
Three sitting hens in store windows, fed 
only cactus (1014 lIbs.), no water, com- 
meneed laying, and gained half a pound in 
weight. Three pullets in a similar store 
window began laying, and gained 11% Ibs. 
Amount of cactus consumed, 14 lbs. The 
account of the experiment ends with the 
following: 

Conclusions.—Spineless forage cactus, fed to three 
sets of chickens for over a week, showed that those 


laying continued to lay, and those which had been 
sitting commenced to lay and gained in weight. 


While the above was on only a small seale, 
it demonstrates that poultry ean live and 
do tolerably well on eactus alone and noth- 
ing else. Very likely, if the experiment had 
been continued for a longer period the 
above might not be as favorable. But if it 
actually transpires that I can grow cactus 
in my garden to feed chickens, so as to get 
eggs without being obliged to purchase any 
grain at all, it would be a big achievement. 
If eaetus alone will enable the chickens to 
lay eggs, and increase in weight in confine- 
ment, what would it do if the chickens had 
a range of two or three acres as ours have? 
Today is Oct. 2, and I am looking forward 
to the time when I ean go back to my Flor- 
ida garden to raise cactus for my chickens, 


SORFHEAD AMONG CHICKENS, 

We clip the following from the Florida 
Grower: 

I wish to warn the Grower family of readers to 
the danger of “sorehead,” and the necessity for 
preventive measures if they wish to avoid it. Now 
is the time to commence preventive measures. It 
will be too late after the trouble is upon you. Be- 
gin in July, and feed throughout the summer months 
the following: 

One tablespoonful of sulphur to every twelve or 
fifteen fowls, mixed with the mash feed once a week. 
Alternate with epsom salts, same quantity for same 
number of birds, preferably mixed with a wet mash, 
so as to insure the birds getting it. It may be 
given in the drinking-water, but there is always 
danger of some of the birds refusing it, which is 
avoided when given in the wet mash. Giving the 
sulphur, say on Tuesdays and the epsom salts on 
Fridays,- will save untold worry and trouble later 
on. The late-hatched chicks are the most suscepti- 
ble to sorehead. By no means overlook them. You 
will save yourselves a world of trouble, as this 
disease is especially prevalent here in late summer 
and early fall: but I have yet to hear of a single 
case where this treatment was given in advance. 
Better be safe than sorry. 


As a rule I am opposed to giving drugs 
to chickens; but epsom salts I find reeom- 
mended by so many of the poultry journals 
I am forced to believe there is something in 
it. I suppose the explanation would be that 
sorehead is caused or at least is predisposed 
by indigestion; and the epsom salts would 
prove a sort of physic to cleanse the diges- 
tive apparatus. Sulphur is also a recog- 
nized anti-fungus. Just consider the re- 
sults that are obtained by the lime-sulphur 
spraying used on fruits and vegetables. 





COTTON-SEE) MEAL FOR POULTRY, ETC. 


In testing different fertilizers in our 
Florida garden we used quite a little cotton- 
seed meal with good results: and once or 
twice the chickens got at it and seemed to 
eat it with avidity. Wesley, however, as- 
sured me it would kill chickens. He said 
his former employer lost quite a lot of them 
by giving them cotton-seed meal; and I 
have heard from others down in Florida 
that cotton-seed meal would kill chickens. 
Later on I noticed that the matter was be- 
ing discussed in the Florida papers. Some 
of our experiment stations have taken the 
matter up; but, as nearly as I can make 
out, the general conclusion seems to be that 
cotton-seed meal is a safe and profitable 
poultry food providing it is mixed with 
bran, corn meal, or middlings so that it will 
give not over one-fourth cotton-seed meal 
in proportion to the other feed. For small 
chickens I think one-tenth of cotton-seed 
meal has been recommended, 
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And, furthermore, as a matter of exceed- 
ing great importance, one periodical de- 
clares it will take the place of animal food 
such as ground bone, beef scrap, ete. I am 
going to make a test of it when I get back 
to our Florida home. The matter was just 
brought to mind by the following from the 
New South Baker, sent me by our old friend 
Henry Borchers, of Laredo, Texas. If oil 
is a recognized and wholesome article of 
food made from cotton-seed meal, I do not 
know why we should not use the meal also 
for making bread. 


COTTON-SEED MEAL IN BREAD. 

Fort Worth, Texas.—The latest claim of King 
Cotton for favor at the hands of his own subjects of 
the South by home consumption is cotton-seed flour 
for pastry and bread, which is more properly known 
as “ Allison flour.” 

G. A. Baumgarten, proprietor of the Schulenburg 
oil-mills, manufacturer of the flour, went to Houston 
with a supply of his product and turned it over to 
the Stude Baking Company for manufacture into 
bread. Forty loaves were turned out and presented 
to friends complimentary by Mr. Baumgarten. 

The bread contained 20 per cent of Allison flour, 
made from the choicest upland cotton seed, and 80 
per cent wheat flour. The bread was a rich light 
brown, with a delicious nutty fiavor, and, according 
to Dr. G. S. Fraps, state chemist at College Station. 
contained as much nutriment as beef or eggs, but 21 
times cheaper than eggs, and 15 times cheaper than 
beef. 

P. S. Tilson, of the Houston laboratories, analyzed 
a sample of the flour and stated that it contained 
64.53 protein and fat. Meats contain from 15 to 
23 per cent protein, averaging about 17. Patent 
wheat flour has but 11.73. Cotton-seed flour has 
been mixed as high as 30 per cent with wheat flour; 
but 20 per cent is deemed sufficient, and produces 
the best results, at the same time containing all nu- 
tritive requirements. 








CHICKENS EATING CROOKED NAILS AND BITS 
OF WIRE, 

I am enclosing a piece of wire, as it appears to 
be tuken from the gizzard of a chicken I dressed. It 
was sticking clear through the gizzard, and was com- 
pletely encysted, thus protecting other organs from 
it. T send it hecause some time ago A. I. Root in 
his poultry notes questioned whether chickens would 
ewallow such things. I have found needles and pins 
in chickens’ gizzards, and I think they pick them up 
and swallow them in their wild hurry to eat all they 
cun, before the others get it. 

I now have two chicks that have always been fed 
clone, and all they can eat; but put them in a 
barrel of corn chop and they will crowd each other 
and eat just as fast as they can, as if they thought 
there was not enough for both. 

Doniphan, Mo. Mrs. J. W. BEAUCHAMP. 

I think, my good friend, you have given 
us the key to this matter. When chickens 
have plenty of proper food they will be 
very unlikely to swallow things of this kind 
that may do them harm; and your letter 
explains why our chickens down in Florida 
pay no attention to crooked nails and rusty 
pieces of wire, and tacks, for our chickens, 
hig and little, always have food where they 


ean get it when they want it. I have ex- 
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plained before that we put all of our food 
in galvanized tubs set up on a post where 
ihe chickens all know just where to find it 
whenever they are hungry enough to jump 
up into the tub. When the chickens are 
small they have smaller tubs lower down; 
but just as quick as possible we teach the 
chickens to hop up high enough so that 
Florida rats cannot follow them. When 
they are quite small we are obliged to give 
them what they will eat up clean, and care- 
fully see that they never get so hungry as to 
swallow rusty nails. Your suggestion about 
making chickens “greedy” would be a good 
plan to follow where you want to fatten up 
young roosters as fast as possible. 

STUPOR CGC ULOO TOE LOL EL 
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THE WET SEASON OF 1915. 

Today is October 6, and rain is still eom- 
ing just .a little oftener than we like. We 
have used the sprinkling system only onee, 
and even then it was a mistake. A shower 
followed us soon after, so that the sprin- 
kling did harm rather than good. The fol- 
lowing clipping from the Ohio Furmer not 
only deseribes the looks of our Ohio gar- 
den, but it portrays also the situation of 
many other gardens pretty much all over 
the North. Read the following: 


My garden is so full of weeds I can hardly find 
my * truck,”’ and the “truck” is so nearly drowned 
out that it isn’t worth hunting for . My peas are 
a big rotten mass of vines, my roots all grow to tops, 
my tomatoes refuse to ripen, my sweet corn won't 
ear, and my vines won't set fruit. 

This fall or next spring I shall fill all vacancies 
in my young orchard; but in the meantime I’ve lost 
the original price and a year’s growth on the trees. 
I shall set another strawberry patch, of course, but 
I've lost my next summer’s crop. I don't know 
vhether I'll raise much more “truck” or not; two 
months of rain is slightly dampening to my enthu 
siam. 

Obviously, I should have raised ducks, water 
cress, and pond lilies exclusively; but hens seem to 
stand the deluge as well as anything I am trying. 
They have dry quarters to stay in at their own dis 
cretion; and perhaps if my vegetables could go in 
out of the rain when their feet get too wet they 
might thrive better. The production of winter eggs 
furnished our principal income last year, and the 
prospect looks much hetter for eggs this winter so 
I’m in hopes we won't “sink” entirely; but this 
is surely a season when a city man would better 
stick to his job if he has one. He might start a 
suirmer resort—-he could find a lake and run a boat 
anywhere—but a dry season next year would be 
as injurious to his industry as the present one has 
heen to ours.—E,. A., Chantauqua Co., N. Y. 


THE BOYS’ CORN CLUBS. 

The average vield of corn in Ohio is 33 bushels. 
The boys showed that 140 bushels could be grown 
ym one acre. Small youngsters demonstrated that 
eighty and ninety bushels were easy. Ohio owes a 
duty to the boys who are willing to make these 
tests —Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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{0 Days Free 


Trial 


Charges Prepaid 
Send No Money 


era Hace THE ~NEW KEROSENE LIGHT 


Beats Electric or Gasoline 






Awarded WS 
GOLD MEDAL} 

at World’s 
Exposition _ 








flame lamps. 


Sas SsSs="= 


to the person 


cality to whom we can refer customers. 


and sending in their orders. 
Abso'utely Free Trial. 


MANTLE LAMP COMPANY, 


Write quick 











FUEL SAVING 


WITTE Encines 


Send coupon to nearest office. 


137 Aladdin Bldg. 


Largest Kerosene (Coal Oil) Mantle Lamp House in the World 
Chicago. New York, Portland, Or., Montreal, Winnipeg Can. 





Kerosene, Distillate, Gasoline, Gas. 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY. 5-YEAR GUARANTY. 
2 H-P $34.95; 3 H-P $52.50; 4 H-P $69.75; 6 H-P $97.75; 
8 H-P $139.65; 12 H-P $197.00; 16 H-P $279.70; 22 H-P 
$359.80. Portable Engines Proportionally Low. 

; Prices F. O. B. Factory. 

Besides lower price, WITTE engines use less fuel 
per H-P hour— from one-fourth to one-third less— 
enough saving in a year to pay entire cost of engine. 
Easy starting; no cranking. Our 28 years engine 
building makes this higher quality for you, at a small 
one profit forus. Used for all kinds of work. 

Write us, so we can send you by 
New Book Free Writes. 20," full informatio’. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 

1933 Oakland Avenue, 
ansas City, Mo. 
1933 Empire Bidg. 
rittsburgh, Pa. 













tee 






We don’t ask you to pa 


may return it at our expense 
if not perfectly satisfied after 
putting it to every possible 
test for 10 nights. You can’t 
possibly lose a cent. We want 
to prove to you that it makes 
an ordinary oil lamp look 
like acandle; beats electric, 
gasoline or acetylene. Lights 
and is put out like old oil 
lamp. Tests at 33 leading 
Universities and Government 
Bureau of Standards show it 


Burns 50 Hours 
on One Gallon 


common coal oil, and gives more than twice 
=> as much light as the best round wick open 
No od i i 

clean, no pressure, won’t explode. Several million 
people already enjoying this powerful, white, 
steady light, nearest to sunlight. Guaranteed, 


Francisco €———)) $1000 Will Be Given 


or, smoke or noise, simple, 


who shows us an oil lamp 


equal to the new Aladdin (details of offer given in our circular.) Would 
we dare make such a challenge if there were the slightest doubt as to merits 
of the Aladdin? We want one user in each Io- 
Be the first 
and get our special introductory offer under which you 
get your own lamp free for showing it to a few neighbors*® 


for 10-day 
137 


P. O. 


ment within 24 hours. 


for Catalog No. 416 


Kalamazoo 


: ay us @ cent until you have 
used this wonderful modern light in your own home 
ten days—we even prepay transportation charges. You 











10-day Free Trial Coupon 
I would like to know more about the Aladdin 
and your Easy Delivery Plan, under which in- 
experienced men with rigs make big money 
without capital. This in no way obligates me. 
Pads sonsce-enes 


REGIEEB 0000 000s cece 


Men Make $50 
to $300.00 Per Month 
With Rigs or Autos 


deliveringthe ALADDIN 
on our easy trial plan. 
No previous experience 
necessary. 

Practically omy farm 
home and small town 
home will buy after try- 
ing. One farmer whohad 
never sold anything in 
his life before writes: *‘I 
sold 61 lamps the first 
seven days.” Another 
says: “I dis of 37 
lamps out of 31 calls.’’ 
Thousands who are coin- 
ing money endorse the 
Aladdin just as strongly. 


NO MONEY Required 


We furnish capital to re- 
liable men to get started. 
Ask for our distributor’s 
plan, and learn how to 
make big money in un- 
occupied territory. Sam- 
ple sent for 10 days 
FREE TRIAL. 








Kalamazoo 1916catalog—500 ¢ 
styles and sizes at factory- J) 
to-you prices—30 days’ trial /% 
—year’s test—cash or easy 
payments—$100,000 guaranty \g 
—we pay freightand start ship- 


**Reci in Rhyme’’—1916 sou- 
i Sook —with catalog— 


KALAMAZOO STOVECO. 


Manufacturers 


A Kalamazeo 


Direct to You 




















PATENTS 


Chas. J. Williamson, McLachlan Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Practice in Patent Ofice and Courts 
Patent Counsel of The A. I. Root Co. 





satisfaction, 





SEPARATORS, ENGINES, SPREADERS 

200,000 customers testify that my 

designers and factories build quality into 
hem, Built for long, hard, 
r= HIGHEST QUALITY — LOWEST 
PRICES. About 1-3 to 1-2 less than you usually 
pay. Don’t buy till you Ft my 
of these and other farm and household goo 
free. A postal gets it, kaw Srey ht rates, 


continuous users’ 







catalog 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


QUEENS! QUEENS! 


Queens of the Kind that will Please 


See oe ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee eT TLL PLL LLC 














We are better organized now to furnish home-bred genuine 
Root Company queens from the Root apiaries than ever before. 

These are reared under the latest methods by two of the 
most experienced queen-breeders in the United States. 


Special prices on lots of 25, 50, and 100 as follows: 


25 or more queens ordered at one time, 15 per cent discount. 
50 ee ee 20 ee ee 
100 ee ee ee 95 ” ee 


Either leather-colored or the ordinary bright-yellow stock. 
But be sure to specify which stock. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 








| The A. I. Root angen . Medina, Ohio 








SPECIAL OFFER in QUEENS 
Queens! (Jueens! Golden and Three-banded Queens which are 


Sure to Please You 


We have a surpius of young queens which we are 
offering at reduced prices. We have reared these 


Bees by the pound, nuclei and full colo- 





nies; also a large supply of fine quality queens from the best mothers, and can guarantee 
mg e Italian queens at reasonable prices. catictnction. If we did pet have the heat we could 
not afford to make you this offer. atisfied custom- 
o order too large, no order too small. ers are the best assets in the bee and queen busi 
Largest supply house in New England aess. We have never had a single complaint. 
carrying a general line of The A. I. Root , If yeu have on, y og A or if you 
1ave old queens replace them with young vigorous 
Co.’s goods. Have you yet received a queens and insure a big increase and bigger honey 
descriptive catalog? A one-cent posta crop for next season. Now is your chance. Re- 
will bring it to your door. member these stocks are guaranteed to be of the best 
porn quality. 
Oue ntested, 50c, 12 for $5.00, 20 or more, 40c 
Robert GC. Coombs each. Special prices on lots of 100 or more on 
? request. Delivery to foreign countries at same price. 
Guilford, Vt. SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 
Three-banded from Golden from 
Mating-station D. Mating-station G. 








The Stover Apiaries . . Mayhew, Miss. 





Queens of MOORE’S 


STRAIN of Italians | | ("7 "hie Eowertng Sweet 
PRODUCE WORKERS over Seed for Sale 


That fill! the super quick 
With honey nice and thick. 
They have won a world-wide reputation for 


h thering, hardiness, gentleness, etc. “Tis 
Select a $1.25; six, $6.00; 12, $11.00. J. F. THOMAS, Billings, Montana 
Untested queens, $1.00; six, $5.00; 12, $9.00. Box 424 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
I am now filling orders by return mail 








Cireular free. J. P. MOORE, BEE SUPPLIES St ree wpe & ow wes 
Queen-breeder Route 1, MORGAN, KY. Dept. T, CLEMONS BEE EE SUPPLY CO.. 





Geand Ave., Kamess City, Me. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Notices will be inserted in these classified 
columns at 25 cents per line. Advertisements 
intended for this department cannot be less 
than two lines, and should not exceed five 
lines, and you must say you want your adver- 
tisement in the Classified Columns or we will 
not be responsible for errors. 
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For SALe.—1000 Ibs. extracted clover and bass- 
wood honey of fine quality in 60-Ib. net tins at 10 
cts. per lb., f. o. b. here, Cash with order. 
WILMER CLARKE, bx 200, Earlville, Mad Co., N. Y. 














HONEY AND WAX FOR SALE 


Clover honey of the finest quality, in new 60-Ib, 
cans at 9 cts. per Ib. J. P. Moore, Morgan, Ky. 








For Sate.—Choice white-clover honey in new 
60-Ib. cans and cases. A. TIEN, Falmouth, Mich. 





FoR SALE.—White-clover comb honey, extracted, 
in G0-lb. cans. HENRY HETTEL, Marine, Ill. 





For SALE.—Finest quality white extracted honey 
put up in nice 60-lb. cans, 2 cans to case, 64% cts. 
per lb., F. O. B. Jon C. WEAVER, Cochrane, Ala. 


For SaLe.—Basswood and clover extracted honey 
in 160-lb. kegs and 60-Ib. cans. 
B. B. COGGSHALL, Groton, N. Y. 








For SALE.—15,000 Ibs. choice white-clover ex- 
tracted honey in new 60-Ib. cans, two in a case. 
Sample free. J. N. Harris, St. Louis, Mich. 





For SALE.—Fine quality raspberry-milkweed hon- 
ey in new 60-lb. cans (two in case). Write for 
sample and price. P. W. SOWINSKI, Bellaire, Mich. 





For SALr.—Clover honey of the finest quality in 
new 60-Ib. cans at 9 cts. per Ib. 
MARTIN CARSMOE, Ruthven, Iowa. 


For Sawue.—10,000 lbs. white-clover extracted 
heney in new 60-lb. net tin cans, 2 in a case, for 
shipment, sample free. Address D. R. TOWNSEND, 
Northstar, Mich. 





Choice bulk comb and extracted alfalfa honey 
(resembles clover honey), put up in new 60-lb. cans, 
1V0 and 5 lb. pails. Price low. Write for saimple 
quarts. Special price on car lots. 

W. J. STAHMANN, Clint, Texas. 





For Sae.—Choice honey, mostly from white and 
sweet clover, 12 5-lb. pails, $7.00; 6 10-Ib. pails, 
$6.56; 1 6-lb. can, $1.10 by parcel post. Sample, 
7 cts. 300 bushels sweet-clover seed for sale. 

Henry STEWART, Prophetstown, IIl, 





Fine new-crop clover and basswood honey at 9 
ets. in new 60-lb. cans with 3-in. screws. Also in 
gallons and smaller, for family and store trade. 
State quantity wanted. C. J. BALDRIDGE, 

Homestead Farm, Kendaia, N. Y. 








For SALE.—Spanish-needle, heartsease, No. 1 
light comb, $3.00 per case; fancy, $3.25; 24 Danz. 
sections to case; extracted, 120-lb. cases, 9 cts. per 
pound. W. A. LATSHAW CO., Carlisle, Ind. 


For SALE.—-Raspberry, basswood, No. 1 white 
comb, $3.00 per case; fancy, $3.25; 24 Danz. sec- 
tions to case; 6 to 9 cases to carrier. 

W. A. LatsHAw Co., Clarion, Mich. 








For SALE.—Extra choice white-clover honey. Put 
up in new 60-Ib. cans, 12-Ib. cans and 5-lb. pails. 
Write for sample and prices. 

DAvVID RUNNING, Filion, Mich. 





For SALE.—-Finest quality of white-clover-bass- 
wood blend extracted honey in new 60-lb. cans. 
State how much you can use, and I will quote you 
price. 8S. Grieas, 711 Avon St., Flint, Mich. 





For SALE.—Clover and basswood extracted honey 
left on the hives till end of season. The kind con- 
sumers like. Bottlers and beekeepers, write for spe- 
cial prices. F. W. Lesser, Rt. 3, East Syracuse, N.Y. 





For SALE —Comb honey in bulk, also nice well- 
ripened extracted, from _a barrel to a 10-lb. pail, 
nice and fair; clover and heartsease; orders solicited. 

J. W. Jomnson, Box 1, Canton, Mo. 





For SALE.—Finest quality of clover-basswood hon- 
ey in new 60-lb. cans, two in a case, at 9 cts. per 
Ib.; also fall honey with buckwheat flavor at 7% 
ets. per Ib. Large sample, 10 cts. by mail. 

Epw. A. REpDpovuT, Lysander, N. Y. 





Amber honey, 60-Ib. cans, 7 cts. per Ib.; barrel, 
6% cts. per Ib. White-sage honey, finely flavored, 
8% cts. per lb., in two 60-Ib. cans; sample, 10 cts. 
Comb honey, 12 to 15 cts. a box. 

STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York. 


Special price on a quantity of near-water-white 
white-clover extracted honey in new cans and cases. 
Money cannot buy better honey than this. A free 
sample will convince you. 

E. D. TowNSEND, Northstar, Mich. 





For SALE.—Well-ripened and mild-flavored ex- 
tracted honey, two 60-pound cans to case; white, 7 
cts.: amber, 6; the amber put up in pails, six 10- 
pound, or twelve 5-pound to case for $6.00. Fall 
comb honey, No. 1, $3.00 per case; No. 2, $2.75; 
No. 3, $2.50 per case of 24 sections, six cases to 
carrier. H. G. Qurrtn, Bellevue, Ohio. 





Fok SALE.—Finest quality clover honey in new 
60-Ih. cans at 8% cts.; also in 6-Ib. cans by parcel 
post, paid as far as second zone, for $1.00. This 
honey has been well ripened on the hive, and then 
is run from the extractor over a hot-water evapora- 
tor through a large gravity strainer, and then 
through a cloth strainer. 

EARL RULISON, Rt. 1, Amsterdam, N. Y. 








For SALE.—-Water-white alfalfa, white clover, 
amber alfalfa, and amber fall honey in 60-pound 
cans or smaller packages. Amber fall honey is of 
our own extracting, and can also be furnished in 
barrels. Write for sample of kind desired, and state 
quantity you can use. DADANT & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 





RASPPERRY Honey, all left on the hives until 
thoroughly ripened. It is thick, rich, and delicious. 
This honey is put up in new 60-Ib. tin cans. We 
have it in two grades—pure raspberry, and raspber- 
ry blended, with just enough buckwheat honey to 
color it. Price, the pure raspberry, $6.00 a can; 
the raspberry and buckwheat blended, $5.50 a can. 
In one-gallon cans by express, raspberry, $1.50 a 
can’ raspherry and ~~) blended, $1.40 a can. 
Sample of either kind mail for 10 cts., which 
may be applied on an a. a for honey. 

ELMER HvuTCHINSON, Lake City, Mich. 


GNQGULEOANLLUENNAAUUOCENUEUCENUAUOTEENNUE AANA AAUAT TENANT TTA NAAN eet 
HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


WaANTED.—Comb, extracted honey, and beeswax. 
W. A. LATSHAW Co., Clarion, Mich. 








Beeswax bought and sold. STROHMEYER & ARPE 
Co., 139 Franklin St., New York City. 





We are in a position to handle Fancy White Comb 
honey. Tnt THORNILEY Bros. Co., Marietta, Ohio. 





WANTED —Bulk comb, section, and extracted 
honey; state price and submit sample. 
J. E. Harris, Morristown, Tenn. 





BARGAINS in friction-top caus and pails, 2-Ib. 
caus; crate contains 612 cans, at $18.00 per M.; 
2%-lh. cans, crate contains 450 cans at $20.00 per 
M.; 5-lb. pails, crate contains 203 pails at $34.00 
per M.; 10-lb. pails, crate contains 113 pails at 
51.00 per M. To get the benefit of those close prices 
the order must be for not less than five crates of a 
kind. Enclose a dollar with your first order and 
receive the Review 15 months, beginning with the 
October issue. Address all orders for tin containers 
to Tk BEEKLEPERS’ REVIEW, Northstar, Mich. 











it 


WANTED —Your own beeswax worked into “Weed 
Trocess” foundation at reasonable prices. 
Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 
iverything in bee supplies.” 


“ 





WANTED.—Choice grades of extracted honey. 
Send sample, and state quantity, how packed, and 
the lowest price you will take. We are always in 
the market for beeswax, and pay highest market 
prices. HitpretH & SEGELKEN, New York City. 


DULG 





GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
REAL ESTATE 


For SALE.—-30-acre farm and 200 colonies of 
bees with full equipment. Reason, must retire. 
Lovuts C. KOEHLER, Mishicot, Wis. 





tuna 





Fer SALe.—-A 50-acre farm, new six-room beeen 
good barns and out-buildings, on pike road. Also 
100 stands bees with al! fixtures for running the 
same. Harry E. KEEL, Rt. 2, Madison, Ind. 





FOR SALE 


AIM rennin TT) 














HONEY LABELs.—aAI! styles. Catalog with prices 
free. KASTERN I.ABEL CO., Clintonville, Ct. 
Fok SALE.—-Pure white-sweet-clover seed, hulled. 


NoAnH BORDNER, Holgate, Ohio. 





HONEY .JABELS, advertising and printing. Cat. 
free. LaBERTY Pus. Co., Sta.D, box 4E, Cleveland, O. 








For SaALte.—aA full line of Root’s goods at Root's 
prices. A. L. HEALY, Mayaguez, Porto Rico. 
eatalog of hives. 
They are nice and 
Greenville, Texas. 





Beekeepers, 
smokers, 
cheap. 

The Beekeepers’ Review, 15 months for a dollar 
beginning with the October number. Foreign post- 
age, 24 cts. additional. Address, with remittance, 
The Beekepers’ Review, Northstar, Mich. 


let us send you our 
foundation, veils, etc. 
WHITE Mra. Co., 











For SALe.—-Cedar or pine dovetailed hives, also 
fnll line of supplies, including Dadant’s foundation. 
Write for catalog. A. E. BurpicK, Sunnyside, Wash. 





For SALF.—100 new 8-frame dovetailed hive bod- 
ies, each with seven extracting-combs, built on full 
sheets of foundation, wired. Will sell any number. 

C. SHortT. Winchester, Ohio. 





For SALe.—Friction-top pails, 5-lb. size, per 100, 
$4.50; 10-Ib. size, $6.25 per 100; 60-Ib. cans, two 
in a case, 10 cases or more, 60 cts.; 25 cases, 59 
cts.; 50 cases or imore, 58 cts. per case; all f. o. b. 
Chicago. A. G. WoopMAN Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





THe Roor CANADIAN Howse, 185 Wright Ave., 
Toronto, Ont., successors to the Chas. E. Hopper 
Co. Full line of Root’s goods; also made-in-Canada 
goods. Extractors and engines; GLEANINGS and 
other bee journals; Prairie State incubators. Get 
the best. Catalog and price list free. 





Unheard of prices on friction-top pails in_reship- 
ping-eases. Here is a sample of Review prices: 2- 
ib. cans, 24 in a reshipping case, at 50 cts. per 
case; 2%%4-lb. cz 24 in a reshipping-case, at 57 cts. 
per case; 5-lb. "pailé, 12 in a reshipping-case, at 55 
cts.; 10-lb. pails, 6 in a reshipping-case, at 45 cts. 
per case. Wiberal rebate made on orders of 50 cases 
or more. Enelose a dollar for 15 months’ subscrip- 
tion to the Beekeepers’ Review, Northstar, Mich., 
with your first order. 


UTR LEC WAH 


WANTS AND EXCHANGES — 
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WAN'TFD.—Price on horsemint seed by aia post. 
W. J. STAHMANN, Clint, Texas. 





WANTEP—50 colonies of bees in Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, or Missouri. G. W. Estes, Laclede, Mo. 





WantTED.—To supply honey-producers with Atch- 
ley bees and queens. They get the honey. Un- 
5 $8.00 per dozen. Bees and nuclei 


tested, 75 cts.; 
a specialty. WM. ATCHLEY, Mathis, Texas. 





WanTeED.—To furnish every beekeeper within 500 
miles of Boise, Idaho, with the best and cheapest 
bee supplies on the market, quality considered. Send 
me your order or a list of your requirements for 
1915. Our catalog and price list will be mailed to 
you free. Order early and get the discount. 

C. E. SHRIVER, Boise, Idaho. 





Why not locate your apiary in California! We 
will supply the bees. fixtures, and locations in the 
finest honey-producing districts, and sell one or more 
apiaries on easy terms of payment. Write us. 

SPENCER APIARIES Co., Ventura, Cal. 








VIRGINIA FARMS, $15.00 per acre and up. Easy 
payments. Fruit, diary, stock. Mild climate. Raise 
spring lambs for early market. On railroad. Best 
markets near by. Write for farm lists, information, 
and N. & W. R’y Homesecker, all free. F. H. La- 
fsAUME, Agr. Agt. Norfolk & Western Ry, Room 
216 N. & W. Bldg., Roanoke, Va 


FENDA UNA TAAU TNA EAA nn Il TLL 


BEES AND QUEENS 


euereneenaneneeeougeeeentenennaecenocguncenececerceseecnrearoter 











Her eoaueanenenotaceeeernnesceeereenenennoeneg 


For SALte.—-15 aniiiies bees in 10-fr. hives with 
sufficient, stores. J. A. ALLARD, Osceola Mills, Pa. 





For SALE.—-From 1 to 40 colonies of bees in 8- 
frame hives. No disease. 
S. V. Reeves, Haddonfield, N. J. 





colonies well-kept bees. All 
Write Wm. CRAVENS, Rt 7 


For SALE.—-600 
modern equipment. 
San Antonio, Texas. 





Superb Golden and Three-handed Queens at $1 
for one; $7.50 for 12; $32 for 50; $60 for 199, 
Bees in pound package in season. 

FRANK A. Likes, Rt. 7, San Jose, Cal. 








For Sate.—-Golden Italian queens that produce 
golden bees: for gentleness and honey-gathering they 
are equal to any. Every queen guaranteed. Price 
$1.00; 6 for $5.00. Wma. 8S. BARNETT, Barnetts, Va. 














Golden Italian queens that produce golden bees; 
the brightest kind, gentle, and as good honey-gather 
ers as can be found; each, $1.00: $5.00; tested, 
$2.00; breeders, $5.00 to $10.00. 

J. B. BROCKWELL, Barnetts, Va. 





Phelps’ Golden Italian Queens combine the qual 
ities you want. They are great honey-gatherers, 
beautiful and gentile. Mated, $1.00; six, $5.00: 
tested, $3.00; breeders, $5.00 and $10.00. C. W. 
EFuELPS & Son, Wilcox St., Binghamton, N. Y. 





mating warranted: bred 
from best honey-gatherers; prompt delivery; 1 to 11, 
50 ets. each; 12 and more, 45 cts. each; tested, $1 
each. No disease. Big money could buy no better. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

W. D. AcnHorp, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


Italian queens, pure 





For SALE.—Italian bees, 1 lb with queen, $2.2 25; 
1 frame with queen, $2.00. Queens, 75 cts. each. 
Safe delivery guaranteed; 30-page catalog with be 
ginners’ outfit for stamp. Tur Deroy TAYLOR Co, 
Newark, N. Y. (formerly Lyons). 





For SALE.—35 colonies, leather colored Reaiione 2 at 
$3.00 per colony, and 35 colonies of hybrids at 
$2.50 per colony, all strong and healthy, with stores 
for winter. all in 8-frame bodies, in winter cases, 
standard Hoif man frames, all straight combs. 
WILMER CLARKE, bx 200, Earlville, Mad. Co., N. Y. 





For SALE.—250 colonies high-grade Italian bees 
in ten-frame modern white-pine hives, equipped for 
extracted and comb honey. Located in southwestern 
Ofllahoma. Fine climate, and extensive and virgin 
alfalfa pasture. Fine opportunity. Must sell quick 
because of other business changes. 

A. W. F. Len, Cordell, Okla. 
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For Sare.—750 stands of bees in lots to suit. 
One apiary of 250 two-story eight-frame standard 
hives at $2.50 per stand; 500 two-story ten-frame 
standard hives in two apiaries at $4.50 per stand. 
Where a whole apiary is taken, complete equipment 
for extracted honey (extractor, house, tanks, etc.) 
is included at those figures. They are strong in 
hees and heavy witn honey. The 1915 crop was 197 
Ibs. surplus per colony. I want cash for bees, but 
will rent or sell the land on which they are located, 
on very easy terms, 

“ #H. J. Warr, Perris, Riverside Co., Cal. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 











For SALE.—Edison Home phonograph, good as 
new. Complete with records. Will sell it at a 
bargain. Write O.W. DRUSHEL, Rt. 2, Millersburg, O. 








Beekeepers and bog-raisers, attention. I am book- 
ing orders for my famous artichokes and seeds from 
6 of the best honey-plants in the Ozark Mountains. 
Five bushels artichokes and seeds for $5.00. Ozark 
Ber RANCH AND SEED Co., Rt. 3, Verona, Mo. 





$$$$ 1x Prazons! Start raising squabs for mar- 
ket or breeding purposes. Make big profits with our 
Jumbo Pigeons. We teach you. Large, free, illus- 
trated, instructive circulars. PROVIDENCE SQUAB 
Co., Providence, 





vhe Beekeepers’ Review is having made what is 
without doubt the best parcel-post package on the 
market. listen: Double corrugated-paper case that 
needs only a string around it for mailing. Notice 
those priccs; 100 one-gallon tin cans and cases at 
only $11.00; 100 half-gallon at only $8.00; 100 
quarter-gallon at only $6.00. The can is the regu- 
lar screw-cap syrup-can you are all familiar with. 
Compare these prices with others on the market, and 
send a dollar for 15 months’ subscription to The 
Betkerpers’ Review, Northstar, Mich. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED.—Expert beekeeper position as 
manager or assistant. E. A. KNEMEYER, 
Box 464, Fort Collins, Col. 








wants 





A beemaster from Alsace, Germany, 27 years of 
age, with two years’ experience in the South, wishes 
position as beekeeper’s assistunt in 1916. Prefer 
north or western states. Inquiries welcomed. 

JOSEPH GARRE, Eldora, Georgia. 
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Well-bred bees and queens. Hives and supplies. 
J. H. M. Coox, 70 Cortlandt St., New York. 





Nutmeg Italian queens, leather-color, $1.00; 12 
for $10.00, return mail. 
A. W. YATES, 3 Chapman St., Hartford, Ct. 





QUIKIN’s superior northern-bred Italian bees and 
queens are ha’dy, and will please you. More than 
twenty years a breeder. Orders booked now. Free 
circular, H. G. Qurrin, Bellevue, Ohio. 





QUFENS.—Imported three-banded Italians bred 
for business, June 1 to Nov. 15, untested queens, 75 
cts. each; dozen, $8.00; select, $1.00 each; dozen, 
$10.00; tested queens, $1.25 each; dozen, $12.00. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 

H. C. Cuemons, Boyd, Ky. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


BY A. I, ROOT 





“going they will probably soon be all sold. 





The world would sleep if things were run 


By men who say, “It can’t be done.” 
—Poultry Success. 





GIVING DUE CREDIT. 


Will the very kind friends who send us newspaper 
clippings be very careful to give the name of the 
periodical from which they are taken? You know it 
is not only courtesy but honesty that prompts the 
acknowledging of the source of information. 





OFF FOR FLORIDA. 


Please remember, friends, that after Nov. 2, and 
for the next six months, Florida will be my home. 
Address yeur letters as heretofore, Bradentown, Fla. 
If you want an answer, send an addressed postal 
card, but du not send stamps. Do not send a postal 
card unless it is addressed. You can write your 
name, probably, so the postmaster and mail clerk 
will he able to read it. Even last winter, after I 
had spent a good deal of time to prepare myself to 
answer a question intelligently it often worried and 
bothered ne to read the name and address of the 
writer. Better still, have some printed cards with 
your address on them. Then when you write to 
anyhody, anywhere, all you have to do is to inclose 
one of these cards. No matter how busy a man is, 
he will be willing to answer you if he has an ad- 
dressed postal, for then he can write something 
while he is in the postoffice by taking his pencil and 
giving you some kind of answer. I am always glad 
to hear from our many friends; and, even if they do 
write over a dozen pages, I try to read them all. 
Put please do not ask me to use twelve sheets of 
paper in writing back again. 





THE FORD CAR AND FORD BOOK WE HAVE BEEN 
ADVERTISING. 


When I first saw the advertisement in our August 
Ist issue of the ‘“‘ Model T Ford car” I objected, 
saying the Ford people ought to furnish the book 
with the car, as I did not believe many would send 
for it, even if it was offered at a very low figure 
with GLFANINGS. To my surprise, a dozen books 
went off very quickly, and then another and still 
another dozen; and finally we ordered a hundred 
copies all together, and at the rate they are now 
I have 
spent quite a little time in going over the book. 
While it was written and printed for the Ford car, 
there is a lot of excellent advice in it that applics 
to any car; especially about getting at the real trou- 
ble speedily when an automobile fails to “negotiate.” 
As an illustration, the remarks about tires, the care 
of tires, the repair of tires, etc., will apply to any 
automobile. The same may be said in regard to 
spark plugs and a host of other things. The mak- 
ers of the car I am using down in Florida urge 
quite strongly that the owner of the car study it up 
with the help of their instructions and do his own 
repairing. And this book strongly encourages it. 
and [ fully indorse it. I know there are lots of 
good garages where good and honest men are in 
charge; but there are lots of the other kind. As an 
illustration, I once stopped to get some gasoline. I 
knew how much my reservoir contained, and I knew 
it was not quite empty; but I did not happen to be 
present when the man poured in the gasoline, and 
he made out a bill for more than the machine would 
contain. He insisted he poured in so much, and lL 
could not help myself. 

Again, I have seen garage men start out on the 
wrong scent and pull something to pieces that was 
all right, and then put it back, omitting something 
or getting it out of adjustment. Of course, there 
are exceptions to the rule; but I strongly urge that 
every owner of an automobile should make himself 
master of every part of his machine; and if he runs 
it, and nohody else, he will get acquainted with its 
habits. Me will learn to know what a certain pe- 
culiar sound indicates, and will be able to tell better 
than anybody else just where the trouble is. 

Now a word in regard to the Ford car. We are 
not at all financially interested in the sale of it; 
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but I have been talking about a car that would 
take me down to Florida in the fall and bring me 
back in the spring. An old and valued friend of 
mine who is an expert in everything pertaining to 
autos, and who owns a garage in a large city, and 
has quite a number of men in his employ, said to 
me, “ Mr. Root, if you are determined to make the 
trip, my advice would be to take the Ford car. You 
could soon learn to manage it, and you would find 
repair parts more or less at almost every blacksmith 
shop ou pe. 
vir. A., are you selling Ford cars?” 

“No, Mr. Root, I am not; but I have made one 
trip to Florida and back with a big heavy car; and 
from what experience we have had with Ford cars 
in our shop, and from what I know of them, I 
would recommend the Ford in preference to any- 
thing else.” 

The above, you will notice, is disinterested testi- 
mony; and I get about the same in substance from 
other people who are well posted. 

The Ford car is so light that it runs over mud 
and sand where a big car would stick; and there 
are so many of them in every neighborhood all over 
the United States that repairs and supplies are easy 
of access. I hardly need tell you in this connection 
that the Ford car is almost as cheap as you could 
get a good horse and buggy, and there is nothing 
out when you are not using it. It costs a little 
money in the first place, but there is no great ex- 
pense in the way of deterioration and in the way of 
interest on the capital invested. 
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MAKING OHIO DRY. 

Are you, my Ohio friends and neighbors, 
guving to do everything in your power, be- 
tween now and Nov. 2, to make Ohio dry? 
IT mean the good women as well as the good 
men; even if they cannot vote just yet, they 
ean influence Ohio voters. 





SUNDAY CLOSING FOR CHICAGO. 


We clip the following from the American 
Issue for Oct. 9: 


It may be the big victory of the year, which has 
been so replete with dry successes. A _ significant 
statement has been issued by the leaders of the 
liquor interests in the city, a statement which brands 
the saloon as a lawless institution. It is to the 
effect that Sunday closing will result in the death of 
2500 Chicago saloons. In other words, 2500 of 
Chicago’s 7000 saloons will die instanter if com- 
pelled to obey the law. 

THE WAR VETERANS OF THE PRESENT PAY DO NOT 
DRINK—whHy? 

In spite of the fact that the saloons along Penn- 
sylvania Avenue in Washington had barkers out in 
front yelling ‘“‘ Cold lager beer,” very few veterans 
in attendance upon the encampment in Washington 
last week availed themselves of the opportunity to 
drink. 

In commenting on the fact, one of them said: 

“The fellows who could ‘ drink or leave it alone’ 
are not here. Nearly all of them are in their gra -es.” 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES VOTES 
FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW JERSEY. 


The clipping below, from the Plain Deal- 
er, explains the matter: 


**I intend to vote for woman suffrage in New 
Jersey hecause I believe the time has cone to extend 
that privilege and responsibility to the women of 
the state; but I shall vote, not as the leader of my 
party in the nation, but only upon my private con- 
viction as a citizen of New Jersey, called upon by 
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the legislature of the state to express his conviction 
at the polls. I think that New Jersey will be greatly 
benefited by the change.” 


I hardly need tell you that prohibition, 30 
far as we can see, goes hand in hand with 
female suffrage. When the President of the 
United States votes for them, there ought 
not to be much trouble in getting the people 
of the separate states to follow. Long live 
President Wilson. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 


BY OUR BUSINESS MANAGER, 
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SHIDVPING-CASES. 

If you have comb honey to case, and want to save 
noney on cases, we have a lot of special bargains 
in old- style cases no longer listed in our catalog, 
which it wovld be worth your while to investigate. 
We will make very low prices to close out. Let us 
know what you need, giving.the size of section you 
have to case, and how many. 


PREMIUM JARS. 


This is a handsome jar 
with wide mouth which 
ought to be desirable for 
honey or fruit. We are 
sold out of the pint and 
half-gallon sizes, but still 
have a quantity of quart 
sizes which are put up in 
corrugated cases of one 
dozen each. We offer 
these, to close out, at 55 
cts. a dozen, $6.00 per 
gross, which is as low’ as 
ordinary Mason jars are 
selling wholesale at the 
present time. Here is a 
chance to get some desir- 
able jars cheap. This 
price is good only while 
the stock on hand holds 
out. 
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EARLY-ORDER DISCOUNT. 


As the season advances, the rate of discount for 
early cash orders grows less. It is important for 
you to make up vour orders early if you would save 
money. One per cent a month is twelve per cent a 
year. If you can borrow money at six per cent it 
would pay you to do so to invest in supplies which 
you are reasonably sure you are going to need next 
season. You not only save in the price paid, but 
you have the goods on hand to be nailed up and 
got ready for use during the slack season when out- 
side work is not crowding. 

or orders received during this month, accompan- 
ied by payment ut prevailing prices, corrected to 
date, we will give an early-order cash discount of 
G per cent. This discount applies to the general 
line of supplies listed in our bee-supply catalog with 
the following exceptions: Bees and qneens, paint, 
cartons, books, and printed matter, honey packages 
of tin and glass, bushel boxes, hotbed sash, and 
seeds. Where goods named in the list of exceptions 
form not more than 20 per cent of a general order, 
the discount may be taken from the entire order. 
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ALUABLE PATENTS Secured 


Send sketch for free report on patentability. 
Expert service. 
LESTER SARGENT, Patent Attorney 


704 9th Street Washington, D. C. 
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eauty PATTERN 


Twenty-five Cents for New 

Subscription to Cleanings 

Six Months and Premium 
Pattern 














Select any Pattern as premium, send- 
ing 25 cents in stamps for a new six- 
months’ subscription to GLEANINGS 
IN BEE CULTURE. . Be sure to give 
the pattern number and size desired, 
and the complete address of the new 
subscriber whose order you send. 














Canadian postage, 15c extra; 
Foreign Pome 30c extra. 
Selling price of Patterns, 10 cents each. 


The A. I. Root Company 
Medina, Ohio 








9603.—Ladies’ night-gown, with or without added 
yore. Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
bust measure. It requires 5% yards of 36-inch material 
for the gown in full length, and 4 yards for sack length, 
for a 36-inch size. Price 10 ets. 


1473.-—Ladies’ kimono. Cut in 3 sizes: Small, me- 
diurza, and large. It requires 5% yards of 44-inch mate- 
rial for a medivm size. Price 10 cts. 


1251.—Girls dress with guimpe. Cut in 4 ‘sizes: 4, 
6, 8, and 10 years. It requires 3 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial for a 6-year size. Price 10 cts. 


1470.—Girl's dress. Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, and 
12 years. It requires 3% yards of 36-inch material for 
an 8-year size. Price 10 cts. 


1498.— Junior dress. Cut in 3 sizes: 12, 14, and 16 
years. It requires 6 yards of 36-inch material for a 14- 
yeur size. Price 10 cts. 








1492.—Ladies’ Costume. Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38. 
40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. It requires 74% 
yards of 36-inch material for a 36-inch size. The skirt 
portion measures about 3% yards at the lower edge. 
Price 10 cts. 





1478.—Ladies’ eight-gore skirt, with or without yoke. 
Cut in 6 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, and 32 inches waist 
7 measure. It requires 6% yards of 44-inch material for 

a 24-inch size, which measures 4% yards at the foot with 
plaits drawn out Price 10 ects. 


1499.—-Ladies’ coat. Out in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42. and 44 inches bust measure. It requires 3% yards 
of 36-inch material for a 36-inch size. Price 10 cts. 
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Satisfactory Service 
: and the Best Bee Supplies 


That is what we give our customers, and what we can give you if you 
will give us the chance. We keep a large and complete stock of fine goods 
| constantly on hand, and our largely increased facilities for handling goods 
| make it possible to give every order the most prompt and careful attention. 
San Antonio :s the shipping center of this section of the country. We can 
save time and freight, and get goods to you in better condition than to send 
to some more remote or less centrally located point. We base our claim for 
service and the quality of our goods, not alone on what we think we can 
give you, but what our customers have had from us for years past. This 
letter is to the point: ' 


As I have been using your supplies since March, 1903, 
I do not hesitate to commmend you and the supplies you 
handle. Mistakes, a few have been made, but were cheer- 
fully corrected. As I have nearly 500 colonies, I should 
know. 


We have many more letters with equally good reports. 
Catalog on request, also quotations made on large lists. 





Weed Process Foundation 


We are running our plant on full time, and are able to supply the very 
best grade of foundation very promptly, and at prices which we are sure 
will please you. A eustomer writing a day or two ago about this says: 


| The foundation you worked for me has been received. 
| Your work is perfect, and in those cartons it is so con- 
venient for the retail trade. 


We can use your wax at current prices if you have more than you 
want worked into foundation for this season’s use. 


Booklets - Beekeeping 


wy For the benefit of students in beekeeping who want to make a practical 
;.t start this year we have arranged to distribute a number of helpful booklets, 
. all nicely printed and illustrated, all free. Send in your name, or the 
names of a few neighbors or friends, and we will mail copies to them. 
Much information on outfits for beginners and advanced beekeepers is 
given in these booklets. They are well worth reading. 


| 
ae 
Toepperwein & Mayfield Co. | 








Nolan and Cherry Sts. San Antonio, Texas 
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The eyes of the nation are turned toward the empire of the western seaboard with its 
two expositions and its unparalleled opportunities for travel. 

Similarly, the beekeepers of the West, producers of an important part of its wealth, 
are turning to the two branches of The A. I. Root Company for their supplies. 

Californians and producers in other Pacific Coast states who are in the market for 
supplies are asked to write for catalogs and prices. 

Full line of Root goods are carried at both offices. Do not forget those power extract- 
ors. Order your cases and cans early. 


While enjoying the splendors of the Panama-California 
exposition at San Diego this year, remember to inspect The 
A. I. Root Company’s exhibit in the Varied Industries Build- 
ing. Our concession stands at the right of the east entrance 
where you can’t miss it. It’s interesting and comprehensive. 
See demonstrations of the new friction-drive power extract- 
ors. We have another exhibit in the Palace of Food Products 
at the Panama-Pacific exposition, San Francisco. 


The A. L. Root Company 


58 Sutter St., San Francisco 942 East Second St., Los Angeles 
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The Youths 
Companion 








Great things are predicted for The Companion for 
next year. There will be articles you ought not 
to miss, stories you won’t want to miss, expert 
coaching in football and the other great games. 


A New Serial before Christmas 


You get the issues containing the opening chapters free by 
subscribing now for 1916. 


250 OTHER STORIES 


Brewer Corcoran’s great baseball stories, C. A. Stephen’s matchless 

stories of bygone days in Maine, Gardner Hunting’s fine stories of men 

who do things, stories by Tolman and Jackson of strange adventure, 

stories for girls and women by Elsie Singmaster, Beth Gilchrist, Mabel 
Thurston, and a score of others. 














IF YOU DO NOT KNOW THE YOUTH’S COMPANICN WE WILL 
SEND YOU SAMPLE COPIES WITH THE “*FORECAST” FOR 1916. 
AbD 40 


Send $2.00 now for a new sub- 


Now until scription for 1916 and get 


an. 1917 all the issues 
J ; FREE for the remaining 
for a Year Ss weeks of 1915, including the 
7 . i, ne - 
Subscription Holiday Numbers; also the 


Companion Calendar for 1916 


















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 

















